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VOICE AND MANNER. 


ANY of our eorrespondents ask us how they shall take leave 
—whether they shall say, “I have passed a very pleasant 
evening,” or whether they shall nod and pass on. And so many 
ask us how to get away from an evening call that one is reminded 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes’s description of the people who are like 
“ships which seem to higve been built in your parlor, and can- 
not be launched.” 

Now we will say, as to fashion, that the old “‘ Good-mornings,” 
and “ Good-afternoons,” and ‘‘ Good-days,” are all out of vogue, 
and people simply say ‘‘ Good-by,” and leave quickly. Many a 
sweet and gracious person, however, softens the fine old Saxon 
expression by saying, “ Well, I fear I must say good-by.” There 
should be, however, both 
grace of manner and de- 
cision of action in taking 





the result of an idle euriosity or of utter thoughtlessness, to a new 
acquaintance. Nor is it well to be egotistically and curtly explicit 
as to one’s own opinions and convictions. To be patient, to listen 
to others’ thoughts, is a far surer way of drawing them into con- 
versation than to make a pronounced and sometimes uncalled-for 
expression of one’s’ own convictions. Still less should society 
talk assume a catechising tone: we do not go into society for the 
purpose of using a moral tape-measure with our friends. A good 
listener is always an agreeable person in society, because he gen- 
erally is also a good talker, while a mediocre talker is egotistical, 
and likes to absorb the whole conversation. 

There is, however, no mistake so common amongst people who 
are unused to. society as to suppose that there are any fashion- | 
able formulas of conversation, When young people ask us, 





Also should she educate her daughter out of the vapid, vacant 
manner common to many who care for nothing but trivialities. 
The manners of many American girls are the worst possible 
in this respect, and it is no wonder that a sensible foreigner, see 
ing a group of them at Bar Harbor or at Long Branch, thinks that 
these girls are vulgar and foolish, until later on he finds that they 
are neither. They are merely wanting in cultivation of voice and 
manner. 

But, says one correspondent: “ What shall I say to my partner 
at a ball? I know nothing of him, he nothing of me, and yet I 
have to sit two hours by his side in the german.” 

Ball-room conversation never rises to a great height; it is per- 
haps proverbially frivolous, and anything solid and sensible would 
be as out of place as would be a heavy broadcloth tailor-made suit, 
instead of a light gossa- 
mer tulle ball dress. Yet 
the bright young couples 





leave. Shy people who 
rise and hover between 
remaining and departing, 
keep the hostess stand- 
ing, lingering as if they 
had something to say, 
but could not exactly re- 
member what, are very 
trying. Still less should 
any one bob out of the 
room as if he had been 
shot. In France, that 
land of good - breeding, 
the guests rise, bow, and 
with a respectful saluta- 
tion depart. The gen- 
tlemen, if especially inti- 
mate, kiss the hand of 
the lady, especially of old 
ladies ; but there is very 
little said. 

If it is after a dinner 
party, or if a gentleman 
is making a first call, the 
hostess says to the guest, 
“T hope we may see you 
again, and soon; pray 
call on my _ reception- 
day,” ete. The simpler 
the salutation, the less 
formal and ceremonious, 
the better. Some peo- 
ple are singularly felici- 
tous in this way, others 
very much the reverse, 
Those “agreeable no- 
things,” which, after all, 
represent the civilities, 
the urbanities, the graces 
of social intercourse, 
what may be called 
“ small - talk,” which 
must, after all, be what 
takes place between peo- 
ple of society, who have 
no common bond beyond 
the interest of the mo- 
ment, are in their way 
worth cultivating, for 
they represent ease, plea- 
sure, freedom from em- 
barrassment. Not to 
“know what to say,” 
what to talk about, has 
poisoned society for 
many young people. 
They do not remember 
until they have reached 
home what they ought to 
have said. 

We should say to the 
young, in a general way, 
in the first place, evince 
a kindly interest in the 
individual with whom 





try to follow his lead. 
Those are the most popu- 
lar persons who by voice 
and manner seem to be 
interested in other peo- 
ple. But if one sits down 
before a hopelessly dull 
person, one must really 
whip up the brain to find 
agreeable and easy topics 
of conversation. The 
person who makes the 
conversation must consider the age, sex, social position, tone, and 
pursuits of the person she is talking to, and endeavor to find a 
subject of conversation which will be agreeable and safe. Music, 
the drama, the weather, sports, and the latest sensation in news, if 
it be not scandalous, are all appropriate topics for a first conver- 
sation. To an intelligent, quick-witted, well-informed person, a 
dozen ideas will start with every one of these topics; but if all 
fall flat, the glib conversationalist must summon all her own power 
of narrative, and thus the ball of conversation can be kept up, 
and dead-locks and awkward pauses be avoided, . After a while a 
pleasant voice and an agreeable manner will thaw even a very shy 
and distant person into a conversation. 

Neyer put home questions, or questions of a personal nature, 
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“What shall I say if my hostess asks me if I have enjoyed the 
music?” we can only answer, “ What does your common-sense 
prompt you to say?” Always use your common-sense and your 
good feeling. You can generally answer to such a question, 
“Very much indeed, thank you.” And if you have a knowledge 
of music you can say something else. The best-bred people of 
to-day use the simplest salutations and the most natural, unaffected 
words, the voice being low and musical. The voice is one of the 
surest indications of character, and should be educated. Our 
American habit is to be slovenly in speech, slurring our conso- 
nants, and half uttering our syllables. This is very bad indeed. 
Every woman should study her daughter’s speaking voice, and 
strive to educate her into a clear, distinct, and musical utterance. 


12 to 14 Years oLp.—Front. 
[For Back, see Page 308. ] OLD. 


rarely seem at loss for 
the soft nothings which 
go to make up the ball- 
room small-talk. The 
stately style of the past, 
when a gentleman “re- 
quested the honor of 
a dance,” has been 
changed, and now a 
young dancing man says, 
“Take a turn?’ or, 
“Have you kept a dance 
forme?” And the young 
girl answers, “ Thank 
you—yes,” or merely as- 





sents with her eyes; or 
she says, “I am not en- 
gaged for number three,” 
or, “Tl put you down 
for fourteen ;” or, if she 
has had no invitations, 
she says, frankly, “I am 
very happy to say I am 
not engaged.” This puts 
her partner in a good 
humor, if by voice and 
manner she flatters him 
gracefully. If she does 
hot wish to dance with 
the gentleman who asks 
her, and yet is not en- 
gaged, she is bound to 
sit down during that 
dance, nor dance with an 
other. Now as to what 
they shall talk about be- 
yond the band, the floor, 
the heat, the flowers, and 
the number of balls she 
has been to, we can only 
suggest that a young lady 
of animation and esprt 
will be sure to think of 
something not too insip- 
id to say. If she can- 
not, she had better sit 
still and look pretty. One 
very good opening for a 
conversation is this: if 
the young man asks a 
young lady if she is fond 
of lawn-tennis, she can 
say, “ Yes, I am; and 
what do you think about 
it?” It is always better 
to ask a question than 
to simply say “ 
“no.” These brief an- 
swers, So chilling and so 


yes” or 


unsatisfactory, come gen- 
erally from unsympathet 
ic or shy persons. 

We hear great com 
plaints, frequently in 
large cities, of the con 
duct of young chaperons 
who are so busy with 
their own flirtations that 
they do not take any care 
of their young charges ; 
and one young lady was 
found in tears at a New 
York ball because her 
chaperon had gone off 
and left her alone, and 
no one spoke to her. 
There is very little need 
to tell these young mar- 
ried flirts what to say. They generally know quite well enough, 
and find a way to engross their companions, but for the poor girl 
left alone one can but have the deepest compassion. It is only 
another and stronger reason why a girl should be always accom- 
panied to a ball by her mother, or some older person, until she is 
so experienced that she can steer her way comfortably through 
the mazes of the ball-room diplomaey. 

Now one thing in conversation should be guarded against by a 
neophyte—words that are on the border-land of vulgarity. These 
may be, on the whole, good enough words in their place, but out 
of place they are vulgar. Just as some philosopher described 
“dirt” as being simply “matter out of place,” so we may say the 
terms “ stylish,” “ genteel,” and the slang expressions “ jolly” and 
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“too awfully,” are matter out of place. “Isn't 
she a beautiful lady ?” is an expression which in 
a New York ball-room would send the speaker 
to Coventry. The phrase should be, “Isn’t she 
a beautiful woman?” Always use the word man 
or woman when speaking familiarly; but you can 
with propriety say, “He behaved like a gentle- 
man,” “She behaved like a lady,” ete., ete. 

Never say, “ A lady friend of mine,” or “ A gen- 
tleman friend of mine”; these phrases are rele- 
gated to the counter or the bar-room; say, “A 
rather agreeable woman whom I know very well,” 
or “1 meta man whom I knew.” A singular and 
not quite explicable exception to this rule is the 
form of saying, “ There were many ladies present, 
but few men.” A lady always says, “I expect 
three men to dinner”; never, “I expect three 
gentlemen.” Women in speaking of women al- 
ways say, “She is a very good-natured woman” ; 
not, “She is a very good-natured lady.” The 
term “young lady” has given way to the better 
term “ girl.” 

The verb ‘to take” has gone out of fashion. 
People now do not say, “ Will you éake some oys- 
ters ?” they say, “ Will you have some oysters ?” 
These are mere phrases, and yet what the French 
call “ fagon de parler” is very important. Per- 
haps the origin of the change may have come 
through some person nice in words, like Dean 
Trench. The meaning of the verb “to take” is 
“to seize what is not given,” “to catch by sur- 
prise or artifice,” “to lay hold on”; while the 
verb “to have” means “to obtain, to enjoy, to 
possess.” Therefore it is more correct to say, 
“Will you have tea?” than “ Will you take 
tea?” Enjoyment comes through the verb fo 
have, while it is a robber baron or a gypsy who 
takes oysters, tea, punch, or sandwiches. While 
voice and manner should be studiously polite and 
complimentary, speech also should be. Never 
tell anybody that a dress is unbecoming; do not 
indulge in * home truths”—another way of saying 
disagreeable things. 

It is not our province here to more than allude 
to the ultra fast and fashionable women of soci- 
ety, whose conversation runs in a rather doubtful 
groove—the latest club scandal, the matrimonial 
quarrel, the recent divorce suit. This kind of 
talk is very much to the taste of certain society 
men, whose pleasure it is to collect these on dits, 
What effect such conversations have upon the 
women who thus indulge in them is but too evi- 
dent from the tone of some society newspapers. 
It is ruinous to society, and no doubt fresh young 
girls find themselves left out of such small-talk. 
Equally difficult may they find it to respond to 
those condescending questions, ‘‘ Do you paint on 
china?” “Do you sing?” “Are you artistic?” 
“ Are you musical ?” “ Are you fond of reading ?” 
uttered in an uninterested voice by some uppish 
woman of society, who is looking afar, and not at 
all interested in her own questions. The young 
girl must, however, learn to paddle her own canoe 
between the quicksands and the rocks; and if 
she is honest, intelligent, and well educated, she 
will not go to pieces on either. She must avoid 
too much use of the word “ charming” applied to 
a race-horee, a dog, or a dinner, and too much 
use of the word “ nice,” which is overwhelmingly 
overused. A fertile topic of conversation is the 
light literature of the day, the best stories in the 
magazines; and a fancy-dress ball affords an in- 
finite variety, and a great deal of archeology as 
to Queen Elizabeth ruffs and Florentine head- 
dresses, Greek costumes and Byzantine jewelry. 
Music affords an infinite number of topics, as to 
how Belle phrases or Rose vocalizes. So much 
intelligence and study is brought to bear upon 
this subject that we can scarcely go wrong in it. 

Until girls learn to think, however, conversa- 
tion is apt to be poor and weak, but so far as 
voice and manner are concerned one can be always 
courteous and well-bred. It is strange the influ- 
ence which fashion has upon phraseology, as well 
as upon everything else, and strange that all peo- 
ple wish to be “in the fashion” ; but that truth is 
older than the ark, 











IN CONFIDENCE. 
(Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Loquitur.) 
i} sae ask about Walter’s engagement. 
Of course we don’t like it, my dear, 
Although she is awfully pretty, 
And worth twenty thousand a year. 
lier great-grandpapa was a butcher, 
Or soap-man—I don’t quite know which; 
But in the last three generations 
They've grown to be stunningly rich, 
They've a palace way out on North Broad Street, 
Magnificent inside and out: 
If money could purchase a roc’s egg, 
They'd have one, I haven’t a doubt. 
Where was it he met her? In Europe. 
It couldn't have happened at home. 
You know that I wrote you last summer 
He sailed on Zhe City of Rome. 
It seems that they travelled together, 
And when they came back in the fall 
The mischief was done past preventing : 
"Twas a terrible shock to us all. 
Her trousseau’s from Paris, and gorgeous ; 
Almost too much so, for my taste. 
The clasps to her garters are diamonds: 
I cannot_approve of such waste, 
She’s to have a new house on West Walnut, 
Grandly furnished from attic to hall ; 
Of course, if they staid on North Broad Street, 
We couldn’t ask people to call. 
As it is, though, no doubt we can float her— 
We’re all on The Book, you know, dear— 
And when once she is in The Assembly, 
She'll make her own way, I don’t fear. 
And Walter is perfectly happy. 
I grant she is charming, and yet 
It’s terribly hard to forgive him 
For marrying out of our set, 
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A LURKING FOE. 
P "be this season of the year, when we 
have about us the dampness of an at- 
mosphere laden with moisture from melting 
snow and from the effect of a frequently 
strong sun striking the water-soaked sod, 
and when this very dampness prevents the 
escape of many of the foul gases generated 
by the winter-long decay of perishable sub- 
stances, we cannot too eagerly take warn- 
ing as to the danger of any sort of expos- 
ure, unless we are willing suddenly to. find 
ourselves in the grasp of a fiend whose 
deadly power is second to none of the dis- 
eases that lie in wait for us like spiders for 
their prey. 

There is hardly any suffering to be im- 
agined more difficult to encounter, more 
exquisite in its distressing force, than that 
which affects and oppresses the organs of 
breath—the very source of being, as it were. 
And yet the imprudences we commit, which 
render us liable to such suffering, are past 
number, 

The softening weather is a great tempta- 
tion to these imprudences after the tire- 
some season of imprisonment in close houses 
and closer garments; it gives such an en- 
joyable sense of freedom to throw up a win- 
dow, to stand at an open door, to run out in 
the yard or on the veranda, unprotected by 
any outer garment; we hear the chirp of a 
bird, we see the start of a bud, we feel the 
vernal equinox in our blood, we will not 
be caged ourselves. And all at once then 
we find ourselves caged for weeks and even 
months, entrapped by this cunning enemy 
thav was just outside the open door and 
window, fortunate, indeed, if we ever leave 
the cage at all, and are not rendered sensi- 
tive and delicate about the lungs for the 
rest of our lives. 

Nor is the only danger of pneumonia en- 
countered through exposure to draughts 
and damps and chill. The fact that a sin- 
gle case in a family is often closely followed 
by others has led to suspicion of further 

sanses for the disease, to the discovery of 
the epidemic character that it is capable 
of assuming, and to question as to the 


‘ source of the epidemic; and finally, as in 


the case of most other epidemics, to the 
condemnation of the air that has been 
breathed by the victims. For it is now gen- 
erally understood among those who have 
given attention to the subject that foul air, 
capable of breeding the poisonous bacte- 
ria, is nearly as necessary to pneumonia as 
to typhoid, dysentery, diphtheria, or to el 
vomito itself. Wherever pneumonia occurs 
epidemically, it occurs with greater viru- 
lence than when in separate and single in- 
stances, and it is oftenest encountered in 
crowded and ill-ventilated regions, while 
it too frequently accompanies typhus and 
other kindred forms of disease to let any 
doubt of its nature remain. 

But while this foul air is its great fount- 
ain of supply, and is always bringing up 
reénforcements, yet in the weakness of the 
patient lies one of its worst possibilities of 
evil. We all know how it mows down the 
very old like grass, seldom spares the baby 
that it strikes, and see it carry off the feeble 
with twice the ease that it does those that 
are stroug and vigorous, although the very 
fat and florid have as hard a struggle for 
life under its attack as the very delicate 
do, owing, perhaps, to a generally weaker 
heart in those who are unduly fat, and a 
very much larger proportion of blood for 





this weak heart to carry from the overload- 
ed lungs. 

Wherever another disease exists contem- 
poraneously in the subject, although not 
yet developed or suspected, such as albu- 
minuria or any disease of the heart, this 
enemy of ours is apt to be fatal in his on- 
set; and where there has been intemper- 
ance in drink, gluttony in food, or excess 
of any sort, where a system has become de- 
generate by poor or bad food, or by over- 
work, or is in a generally cachectic condi- 
tion, one may as well abandon hope at the 
first symptom. 

It is evident that in the face of so cruel 
and powerful a foe most necessary is the 
prevention that leaves no pass unguarded 
and no breach in the walls for its entrance ; 
and thus, after personal effort and preven- 
tion have done all they may, in keeping up 
the use of flannels, in avoiding draughts and 
sudden cooling after heat, then the domes- 
tie precaution is in order, and all signs and 
possibilities of decay or foulness about the 
house should be removed, vegetable bins 
should be examined, and everything in the 
cellars capable of sending poisonous exha- 
lations through the chinks of floors and 
walls should be done away with. The 
drains too, it may be needless to say, should 
be purified with free use of disinfectants, 
strong hot potash-water sent through the 
pipes of the kitchen sink to eat and dis- 
solve their rotting grease, and copperas or 
other cleansing solutions used elsewhere. 
And all this should be attended to without 
waiting for the general spring cleaning, 
which many causes may delay. 

Meanwhile, every house-mother should 
look at the physical condition of those un- 
der her charge, and at these seasons should 
provide such healthy and invigorating diet 
as will enrich the blood, strengthen the 
muscles, and make the body as thoroughly 
repellent as possible of either the open or 
subtle attack of the disease—that disease 
which even if the strong survive it, it is only 
to bear about with them the scars of the 
conflict as long as they live. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
“ONE MAN’S MEAT.” 

“ (YF all things,” said the family physician to a 

young married woman of my acquaintance, 
solicitous about the welfare of her offspring— 
“of all things, never take the advice of expe- 
rienced mothers. In the first place, no two of 
them will agree about anything, and your mind 
will be kept unsettled all the time. Then, if they 
do agree, what is true of their children may not 
be at all true of yours.” ‘ But,” she pleaded, 
“are not measles, and mumps, and whooping- 
cough, and all those dreadful things very much 
the same in all cases?” ‘They are never pre- 
cisely the same,” he insisted, “in avy two cases, 
either as to origin, or symptoms, or treatment in- 
dicated. Do not you know,” he added, “that what 
is one man’s meat is another man’s poison ?” 

It sometimes seems as if, instead of the old 
medical methods of cast-iron, we had come upon 
a new method of infinite variation; each doctor 
asks his patient so many questions, and consults 
the individual peculiarities so much, that he seems 
almost to request it as a favor of each, first to 
“indicate” what medicine he needs, and then to 
take it. This is better, perhaps, than the method 
of Mr. Squeers in giving brimstone and treacle to 
the whole school once a week, or than that of the 
old Spanish and Italian physicians, who made the 
rounds of their regular families once a month to 
bleed every person in the house. As civiliza- 
tion advances, individualities develop, and science 
grows more humble; it studies, instead of dicta- 
ting. On my cautioning a lady at a party the 
other evening against a second cup of strong 
coffee, and advising chocolate as a better sleep- 
ing draught, she informed me that she was so 
constituted as to be kept awake by chocolate and 
put to sleep by coffee. She too has a family of 
young children, part of whom probably inherit 
this trait, and the others the more ordinary habit, 
and such a direct divergence might well run 
through the whole physical structure. How, then, 
can any one method of treatment possibly suit 
them all? 

It is really very inconvenient. It would he 
much easier if everybody needed the same thing, 
was reached by the same medicine, heeded the 
same advice; but what are we to do about it? 
1 knew a conscientious mother whé had two chil- 
dren of about the same age, and both in the High 
School—a boy and a girl. The boy hated study, 
and the girl studied herself ill; yet they were in- 
separable companions at home, and could rarely be 
caught apart to lecture them separately. “When 
I dwell,” said the poor mother, “on the impor- 
tance of study, I do it for Eddie’s benefit, but he 
never heeds it, and Emily takes it to heart, and 
studies harder than ever. If I remonstrate with 
her on the danger of overwork, she keeps on just 
the same, but Eddie takes that part of the advice 
to himself, and assures me that he will never hurt 
himself with books.” The meat for one was the 
poison for the other. 

We must accept the tendency of the age, un- 
satisfactory though it may be. We cannot even 
deal with morals as the Puritans did, by a set of 
hard and fast rules equally applicable to all; or 
at least the tendency is to reduce these universal 
rules to a shorter and shorter list, and to study 
individual traits of character for the application. 
The mother of ten children once told me that she 
had succeeded best with her youngest, because 





she began with the impression that all young 
people were alike, and were put into her hands 
to be moulded on general principles ; whereas she 
found by degrees that no two of them were alike, 
and that she must deal with them singly, and 
begin by studying the temperament of each one. 
All our educational tendencies are along this same 
line; instead of the terrible coercion of ‘ Mag- 
nall’s Questions,” still prevailing in English 
schools, we have conversational exercises and 
object-teaching ; instead of making children com- 
mit to memory some prescribed definition of a 
crystal or a coral, the thing itself is put into their 
hands to be examined and handled; instead of 
giving the definition of letter-writing as “ episto- 
lary correspondence,” they are encouraged to 
write a little letter, saying what they saw at the 
circus, or what they had for dinner yesterday. 
Carrying the same thing one step farther, we 
have elective studies in colleges, recognizing that 
what feeds one may not be equally nutritious to 
another. 

Then the stress laid of late years on what it is 
now the fashion to call “heredity” comes in to 
limit the value of the best advice that we could 
give one another. In one of Bret Harte’s bur- 
lesque novels he makes Victor Hugo lay it down 
as the key to human progress, “ Educate your 
grandmother !” and we all now recognize the need 
of adapting the training of each person to his or 
her inheritance. For a young girl whose parents 
died of consumption we prescribe an out-door life 
instead of in-door needlework. A young man 
whose father and grandfather died of heart-dis- 
ease would be cautioned against rowing boat- 
races. On the same principle you cannot deal 
with a boy who has in his very blood the hered- 
itary craving after strong drink as you would deal 
with the scion of a sober race. The heaven that 
lies about us in our infancy does not spread its 
full heavenliness over the poor terrible little Jesse 
Pomeroys, born with the homicidal mania strong 
in them. Just when the world too hastily fan- 
cied itself outgrowing what the pious Scotch wo- 
man called “the guid auld doctrine o’ Original 
Sin,” the fact itself looks at us unexpectedly in 
the recorded history of the Jukes family, with its 
two hundred criminals descended from a single 
neglected girl. The observant parent sees, as 
time goes on, the strong and weak points of his 
own character, or perhaps those of some remoter 
ancestor, reappearing in the child, and the ques- 
tions are countless to which the situation leads. 
Are these manifestations of temper, for instance, 
of the kind that must be met outright and con- 
quered, or of the kind that are only-strengthened 
by resistance, and must be borne with in the 
knowledge that they will be outgrown? Is this 
sudden tendency to disregard of truth the sign 
of real laxity, or only of a too lively imagination ? 
How many a conscientious parent has lain awake 
at night with anxiety over some fancied moral de- 
pravity that really was a thing as transient as 
chicken-pox! And, on the other hand, how many 
a parent has passed lightly by some dawning ten- 
dency that, if disregarded, would end in a terrible 
moral decline! For all these things no merely 
mechanical rule, no merely traditional prescrip- 
tion, can serve us; the problem is never just the 
same in any two cases, and the work cannot 
change hands. T. W. H. 





FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. 
By JULIET CORSON, 
XVIL. 

N another article of this series mention is made 

of the various dishes which can be made of 
the fowl or chicken used in making bouillon, the 
condition being laid down that the bird is to be 
taken out of the broth as soon as tender, not be- 
ing allowed to cook until the flesh is ready to fall 
from the bones. The boiled chicken may be used 
while it is still hot by wiping it with a dry towel, 
rubbing it with butter, dredging it with flour, 
and then browning it in a hot oven. A gravy 
can be made for it by stirring over the fire in the 
baking pan a tablespoonful each of butter and 
flour until they are brown, then gradually stirring 
in a pint of boiling water and a palatable sea- 
soning of salt and pepper; as soon as the gravy 
boils it will be ready to use. While the chicken 
and gravy are being prepared, a dish of potatoes 
(or any vegetable) and a simple dessert can be 
cooked, thus laying the basis of a good plain 
dinner. In No. IX. of this series a good recipe 
is given for roast chicken with liver sauce, for 
which the boiled fowl can be used. The cold 
chicken can be used for the chicken pie 
for which a recipe has recently been given, or 
for brown fricassee. This dish is made by cut- 
ting cold chicken in small joints, putting it over 
the fire in a saucepan with enough sweet drip- 
pings or butter to prevent burning, and browning 
it; when the chicken is brown, add a tablespoon- 
ful of flour, and stir the chicken until the flour is 
brown ; then cover it with boiling water, season it 
with salt and pepper, and let it boil five minutes, 
stirring it until the gravy is smooth; the fricassee 
will then be ready to serve. 

The same preparation will answer for a chick- 
en pot-pie. After the chicken is prepared as di- 
rected above, sift half a pound (about a pint) of 
flour with half an even teaspoonful of salt, a quar- 
ter of a saltspoonful of pepper, and a heaping 
teaspoonful of any good baking powder ; quickly 
wet the flour with enough cold water to mix it 
to a dough just stiff enough to flatten with the 
hand to a cake which can be laid upon the chick- 
en in the saucepan. Work very quickly, put the 
dough on the top of the chicken, butter the lid 
inside, and cover the saucepan to keep in the 
steam. Let the pot-pie steam for twenty min- 
utes by gentle heat; then try the crust in the 
thickest part; when it is done, put the chicken 
on a platter, lay the crust on it, and serve it. The 
success of this dish depends upon cooking the 
crust or dough as svon as it is mixed, before the 
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carbonic acid gas can escape, which should make 
the crust light. 

A very good French dish made from boiled 
chicken is called a fritét ; the chicken is cut in 
joints, laid in a bowl with three tablespoonfuls of 
salad-oil, one of vinegar, a saltspoonful of salt, 
and a quarter of a saltspoonful of pepper, and 
turned several times in the course of two hours. 
About twenty minutes before dinner-time put the 
frying kettle half full of fat over the fire to heat ; 
make a frying batter by mixing in a bowl a cup- 
ful of flour, the yolk of one egg, a tablespoonful 
of salad-oil, half an even teaspoonful of salt, and 
a quarter of a saltspoonful of pepper; beat the 
white of the egg to a stiff froth; with the flour 
mix enough cold water to make a batter stiff 
enough to hold a drop from the mixing spoon 
upon its surface; when the fat begins to sinoke, 
lightly add the beaten white to the batter, dip the 
chicken into it, and fry it light brown in the smok- 
ing-hot fat; take the chicken from the fat with 
a skimmer, lay it for a moment on brown paper 
to free it from grease, and then serve it. After 
frying any article of food the fat should be strain- 
ed through a hair sieve or a thin cloth, and kept 
in an earthen bowl, 

The cold chicken may be breaded and fried 
after it is cut in joints. Have ready the frying 
kettle half full of fat over the fire; sift a large 
platter of dried bread-crumbs, and beat two eggs 
until they are quite smooth. When the fat be- 
gins to smoke, dip the chicken first in crumbs, 
then in beaten egg, and again in crumbs, and fry 
it brown in the hot fat, laying it on brown paper 
for a moment, after it is done, to free it from 
grease. There can always be plenty of crumbs 
on hand if care is taken to dry all bits of broken 
bread in a cool oven, and then crush them with a 
rolling-pin, and sift them; the fine crumbs are 
suitable for breading, and should be sifted every 
time they are used; the coarse crumbs are good 
for puddings. Crumbs should be kept in glass 
or earthen jars in a cool place. 

Cold boiled chicken makes a good supper dish 
prepared as jellied chicken. Put an ounce of 
gelatine in a pint of warm water on the back of 
the stove, and occasionally stir it until it is dis- 
solved; then add a pint of chicken broth or 
bouillon to it, and a palatable seasoning of salt 
and pepper, and strain it. While the gelatine is 
being dissolved cut all the chicken off the bones ; 
save the skin unless it is particularly disliked ; 
put the chicken into an earthen or tin mould, press 
it down, and pour the dissolved gelatine into the 
mould, taking care to completely saturate the 
chicken; set a flat dish or a piece of board on 
the chicken, with a weight on it, and let it cool ; 
when the jellied chicken is cold, remove it from 
the mould, slice it, and serve it cold. 

Chicken croquettes, which are esteemed as great 
delicacies, can be made from cold boiled chicken. 
As they contain mushrooms, eggs, and wine, they 
must rank among our extravagances, but they 
need by no means to be tabooed; we can occa- 
sionally afford them, even as we can afford now 
and then to offer a friend a glass of good claret 
at a nice little dinner. In order to make chick- 
en croquettes successfully, the croquette mixture 
should be made several hours before the time of 
serving, so that it may become hard enough to be 
easily shaped with the hands, and yet be creamy 
after it is fried. A good croquette will be quite 
soft inside the crust of egg and bread-crumb, and 
a little practice is needed to gain the light and 
yet firm touch which is required in shaping the 
croquettes. Any tyro can roll the thick hash- 
like mixture which is too often served as cro- 
quettes ; but an epicure would decline to eat such 
an apology for one of the daintiest of dishes. It 
is really worth while to take the trouble to ar- 
rive at the happy medium in consistency which 
makes the manipulation of the mixture possible, 
and yet leaves it creamy when finished. For a 
dozen croquettes use three-quarters of a pound 
of chicken cut quite fine, but not hashed ; a quar- 
ter of a pound, or half a can, of mushrooms, also 
cut fine; a teaspoonful of grated onion; a table- 
spoonful of butter; a heaping tablespoonful of 
flour; the yolks of two raw eggs; and a glass of 
sherry: these ingredients make the chicken cro- 
quettes of Gouffé, the chef of the Paris Jockey 
Club. Sometimes chopped truffles replace the 
mushrooms, but they make croquettes very ex- 
pensive. Put the grated onion and butter in a 
saucepan over the fire, and fry them until the 
onion begins to color, then stir in the flour, the 
liquor from half a can of mushrooms, or a scant 
cupful of chicken broth, the chopped chicken and 
mushrooms, a palatable seasoning of salt and 
pepper, a very little grated nutmeg, and a glass of 
sherry; stir the mixture over the fire until it be- 
gins to boil; then take the saucepan off the fire, 
stir in the yolks of two raw eggs without beating 
them, and pour out the mixture on an oiled dish ; 
put a few drops of salad-oil on the surface of the 
croquette mixture to keep it from hardening while 
it is cooling, and set it aside in a cool place for 
two or three hours until it is stiff enough to han- 
dle with ease. The first time the croquettes are 
made, allow five or six hours from the beginning ; 
the mixture will not be injured by standing over- 
night. After the croquettes are shaped and 
breaded they may remain in a dish of crumbs 
for several hours before frying without injury. 
These remarks are made so that the novice may 
allow time enough to make sure that the cro- 
quettes can be easily manipulated. If after the 
mixture is quite cold it is too soft to shape with 
light and careful touches, mix over the fire a 
tablespoonful each of butter and flour, and when 
they are smoothly blended put the croquette mix- 
ture with them, heat it, then again cool it, and 
shape it into croquettes. To shape chicken cro- 
quettes, have ready a large dish of sifted crumbs, 
two or three eggs beaten smooth, and the frying 
kettle half full of fat heating over the fire. Wet 
the hands in cold water, take a tablespoonful of 
the mixture in the palm of the left hand, with 
the right Lund reli and pat it into the form of u | 
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thick cork, an inch and a half thick, and about 
two and a half inches long. Be careful not to 
make the roll long and thin, as that form is apt 
to break; keep it short and compact; use only 
enough water to keep it from sticking to the 
hands, and work quickly and lightly. As each 
croquette is formed, lay it in the dish of crumbs. 
Whien all are made, roll them in the crumbs ; dip 
each one in beaten egg, and again roll them in 
the crumbs, and then fry them in smoking-hot 
fat. When the croquettes are light brown, take 
them from the fat with a skimmer, lay them on 
brown paper for a moment to free them from 
grease, and then serve them hot. When the 
croquettes are allowed to stand after they are 
shaped, they must have a final roll in crumbs 
before they are fried. When eggs are plentiful, 
three or four yolks may be used ; they will serve 
to thicken the mixture without impairing the 
delicacy of the croquettes. The croquettes should 
be served on a folded napkin, or in a bed of 
parsley when that pretty garnish is available. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
NEW CORSAGES. 


HORT basques with full effects in front are 

shown on new dresses of all materials, wheth- 
er wool, silk, cotton, or lace. The lining seams 
remain the same, with short shoulders, high darts, 
and gracefully curved back forms, but the ont- 
side fabric is put on in most varied ways. The 
surplice front is in great favor, with two pleats 
or else gathers high on the shoulders, with shir- 
ring holding this fulness near the waist line, 
while the space between at the top is filled in 
with a V plastron of velvet, or folds of white silk 
muslin or of crape, or else with a gathered plas- 
tron of beaded net. 


GATHERED VESTS, 


Gathered vests from collar to waist line are very 
stylish ; they are extremely full, yet are gathered 
into a narrow space, and have pointed revers on 
each side. A half-girdle or front belt crosses 
the vest at the waist line or below it, beginning 
under the revers. This front belt can be made 
to shorten apparently waists that are too long by 
being made of soft silk eight or ten inches wide 
laid across in careless folds at the waist line and 
above it. If the wearer wishes to look long and 
slender, the front belt is a flat band of velvet or 
silk two inches wide, pointed downward in the 
middle with the ends at the waist line, and the 
point below concealing the end of the vest. A 
fringe of beads may be added to this pointed 
band. Sometimes a jacket effect is given to these 
basques by having the entire fronts cut off at 
the waist line, but the greater number curve out 
slightly below the waist. When flat vests or 
plastrons are used they are most often laid in 
small folds or else tucked. The shirt fronts with 
a box-pleat in the middle like those on gentle- 
men’s shirts are liked, and may be quite smooth 
and flat, or else drop loosely below the waist 
like the Moliére blouse fronts lately worn. As 
we have already said, white vests are preferred 
to all others, and are made of most varied ma- 
terials, 


BIAS SEAMS IN CORSAGES. 


Another feature of new corsages is the bias 
seams down the back forms used to make stripes 
or bars or brocaded figures take a diagonal shape, 
or any other form that the figures of the fabric 
will take symmetrically. This is also repeated 
in front, and on plain fabrics it is simulated by 
diagonal straps of watered ribbon or of velvet, 
beginning on the sides and meeting in front, 
where small rosettes or bows fasten them; some- 
times the effect of a girdle or a peasant waist is 
prettily given in this simple way. These full 
corsages are especially liked for summer foulards, 
muslins, surahs, and lace dresses, and in some of 
these an effort is made to hide the lengthwise 
seams as much as possible. A kind of seamless 
corsage, illustrated last year in Bazar No. 41, Vol. 
XVIIL. (and of which a Supplement pattern and 
diagram were given), anticipated this fashion, and 
will furnish Bazar readers with the details of this 
model, 


NEW NORFOLK JACKETS. 


There are also modified Norfolk jackets of 
surah or of fine jersey webbing with their seams 
all hidden, yet of excellent shape, that are to be 
worn with various skirts. The most fashionable 
modistes still declare their faith in the comfort- 
able jersey waists by importing them in tan-color, 
écru, white, scarlet, dark blue, or black wool, made 
up with three box pleats in front and back, with 
a belt and old silver buckle, or else with a yoke 
and fine lengthwise tucks in back and front. 
These are excellent with muslin skirts, or to finish 
up any skirts that are still good while the waist 
is worn out, and they are especially liked for lawn- 
tennis dresses with wool skirts of the same color. 
Poppy red surah with jet galloon closely beaded 
in lengthwise rows, and on the belt, collar, and 
cuffs, makes a pretty Norfolk jacket with white, 
black, or light-colored skirts. Black surah jack- 
ets have garnet galloon, and others of white nuns’- 
veiling have a new red or blue wool galloon. 


NEW SURPLICE FRONTS. 


English tailors make a quaint surplice front 
that has fulness only on the right shoulder, 
crossing thence to the left side at the waist line, 
concealing the buttons down the middle, and 
dropping in a loop or a scarf below. This is 
seen on round waists, and also basques of wool- 
lens or of the Chambérys and ginghams that are 
now furnished with velvet collar, belt, and cuffs 
precisely as are stuff dresses. The Princess of 
Wales wears this surplice front on a basque made 
of the tartan of the Prince of Wales, showing 











green ground barred with yellow, red, and some 
biue. 











DIRECTOIRE REVERS, ETC. 


Directoire revers trim the fronts of many 
waists. These may be only at the top of the 
corsage from the darts up, or they may be used 
to give a greater appearance of length by ex- 
tending them to the waist line. It is best to 
make these revers rather narrow, as if widened 
they have the exaggerated effect of the Incroy- 
able dress. Excellent models for these revers 
will be found in late numbers of the Bazar, nota- 
bly Nos. 13, 14, and 16 of Vol. XIX. When flat 
trimmings are set on they take the shape of a 
V alike in front and back, or else much deeper 
in front than behind. This trimming is becoming 
to stout figures, as it detracts from the apparent 
breadth, and should be made of straight-edged 
galloon. 


STYLISH OVER-SKIRTS, ETC. 


There are few novelties to note in over-skirts 
or draperies, but all the designs of the past season 
are repeated, and are still considered stylish. 
Both short and long draperies are used, with the 
greater number of long breadths that cover the 
foundation skirt, and are also very full on the 
hips, so that they give the bouffant appearance 
still necessary. One fancy for wool dresses is 
the over-skirt that has only one seam and shows 
the selvage below; this is made of a double- 
width fabric, with its fold passing around the 
wearer, and may be draped alike on each side 
high and far back, or else it may have an invert- 
od V fold on one side, and be caught up in pleats 
on the other side. Sometimes the back drops 
down from the belt in loops like the Arabian 
bernouse drapery in vogue years ago, or else it 
falls in two pointed wings, or is laid in jabot-like 
folds. Similar over-skirts are made in length- 
wise breadths of narrower stuffs, and such a dra- 
pery was part of the plaid gown of the Princess 
of Wales noted above; this over-skirt drooped 
nearly to the foot all around, and the only wool 
goods at the foot of the silk foundation skirts 
formed two scantily gathered ruffles self-bound 
on the edges in a way that revives another old 
fashion. These ruffles are bias; the wrong side 
is turned over on the right side an inch from its 
edge, a seam to hold it is run neatly, and the 
space below is turned back to the wrong side 
and hemmed there. Such ruffles of silk or of 
satin are used at the foot of many summer dress- 
es of lace, canvas, or of foulard, and the home 
dress-maker of even the most limited experience 
knows these scant gathered frills are far more 
economical of material and of time than the fine 
knife-pleatings so long inuse. Other over-skirts 
cross or lap in short drapery in front and on the 
sides, and form the entire back of the dress by 
being made of three straight breadths reaching 
from belt to foot, either gathered or pleated, and 
made more dressy by deep pointed wings down 
each side. Other drapery for the back has the 
long slender effect, but is very full at the waist 
line, and has the sides caught up to the belt, not 
set in pleats in the side seams. 

In thick fabrics panels are still used inlaid be- 
tween pleats of the dress goods either on one side or 
down the middle of the front. For thinner stuffs 
bridles, or ladders, as they are called, are made 
of ribbons—satin, watered, or velvet—crossing 
the front diagonally from the right hip to the 
left foot, or else straight down the left side from 
belt to foot. On one or two rows of ribbon are 
four clusters of bows if on one side, or else a 
cluster at top and bottom if across the front. 
These bows are four in each cluster, set closely 
together, and are of inch-wide picot ribbon tied 
in two loops three inches long when finished, and 
are tightly strapped. Some forked ends may be 
added to each cluster. 


BRIDEMAIDS’ DRESSES, 


Point d’esprit net is the material for bride- 
maids’ toilettes for Easter weddings, and the 
fancy is to wear yellow ribbon bows in a ladder 
on one side, or else a yellow watered ribbon sash, 
and to carry a bouquet of yellow roses, or else to 
wear on the corsage the stylish small posy of 
long-stemmed jonquils. The point d’esprit net 
has exceedingly small dots, and there is a trim- 
ming lace to match with these dots and small 
scallops or points on the edge. The lace dress 
illustrated in Bazar No. 14, Vol. XIX., is an ex- 
cellent design for such a dress. 


THE RUSSIAN HOOD OR BASCHLIK, 


The Russian baschlik, or scarf with hood, is 
imported direct from St. Petersburg for spring 
and for summer use at the watering-places., This 
is a small mantle made of white, blue, black, or 
red wool, and is ornamented with embroidery, or 
with braiding in gilt or silver. It is to be worn 
in various ways as a light wrap for the neck and 
shoulders when driving, or on the piazza, or for 
evening strolls. 


ENGLISH PARASOLS, 


New parasols brought by the modistes from 
London have their handles of wood covered part 
of their length with the surah or India silk used 
for the canopy. The end has a carved knob of 
gold or silver, and a chain that passes over the 
wrist for carrying the parasol easily. 


BLACK LACE SCARFS OR NECK-TIES. 


Black lace scarfs are revived for wearing 
around the neck, now that furs are left off. They 
are worn high around the throat, and tie in a large 
bow on the left side, giving the effect of the fur 
boas worn during the winter. Spanish laces are 
again in favor for these scarfs, and the fichus so 
long out of use can be utilized in this way. 


~ DOG-COLLARS. 


,Garnet dog-collars are the fashion of the mo- 
ment, and are especially liked with red and with 
black dresses. The smallest beads made in a 
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and nearly flat beads are used in rows. More 
elaborate collars have netted bead fringe all 


around, or else a pointed plastron is added to 
them in front, and sometimes in the back as well. 


CHEMISETTES, 


Chemisette plastrons are the new fancy in lin- 
gerie; they resemble the tucked shirt bosoms 
formerly worn by men, and are finished with a 
high standing collar and white lawn neck-tie nar- 
rowly folded like the masculine full-dress cravat, 
and tied in a small prim bow. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
M. A. Connetty ; and Messrs. ARNoLD, ConsTaBLE, 
& Co. ; James McCrrery & Co. ; Lorp & TayLor; 
Srern Brotuers; and Repreky. 





PERSONAL. 

It is said that Mr. Joun E. Owens has finally 
got back to a state of good health; but it is un- 
likely that Mr. Owens will be prominent here- 
after on the stage. 

—The newspapers have almost succeeded in 
engaging President CLEVELAND to Miss Fo.som, 
of Buffalo. The Fo_soms, who belong to a good 
family, are old friends of Mr. CLEVELAND. 

—When the late proprietor of the Buffalo 
fourier, Mr. CHARLES McCung, died, his busi- 
ness passed into the control of Mr. Groren 
BLEISTEIN, Who had been a protégé of McCune’s. 
It is now announced that Mr, BLeisrein will 
marry the widow of his friend. 

—Mr. HOWELLS was the guest of the Authors’ 
Club on Thursday evening. The reception was 
a brilliant one, the guests comprising nearly all 
the distinguished men of letters in New York. 

—Mrs. HeLyar has returned to Europe with 
her American reputation as a professional beauty. 

—Jay GOULD is nearly fifty years old, and was 
born at Roxbury, Delaware County, in this State. 
He began life in a lowly way, and is now one of 
the richest men in the world. He ascribes his 
success to industry, temperance, and attention 
to his own business. 

—It las been rumored for several weeks that 
Miss MITCHELL, the popular and handsome 
young daughter of Senator MITCHELL, had ae- 
cepted a proffer of marriage from one of the most 
agreeable and impoverished of French noble- 
men, the Due de Rochefoucauld. But there seems 
to be little truth in the ramor, and it is well un- 
derstood that Senator Mrrcuey is opposed to 
any such arrangement. 

—WALLACE, the famous English naturalist, 
whose studies led him into investigations like 
those of DARWIN, has promised to visit Boston 
in the autumn, and to lecture before the Lowell 
Institute. 

—During his stay abroad Mr. Drxey will make 
his appearance before a Parisian audience. 

—Lewis Howakrp Livineston, who died re- 
cently at Rhinebeck, was a descendant of the old 
LIVINGSTON and BEEKMAN families, On his mo 
ther’s side he was a kinsman of General MORGAN 
Lewis, one of whose ancestors signed the Dec- 
laration of Independence. His wife, a Miss 
Boage@s, died last November. 

—While Witiiam K. VANDERBILT is now on 
his way to Europe, his brother ConNELIUs is on 
his way to New York. 

—Mr. Pierre Bartow’s marriage to Miss 
FANNY MATT#EWs was to have taken place this 
week on the other side of the sea. Mr. BRANDER 
MATTHEWS, the well-known author, and a bro- 
ther of the bride, went abroad two weeks ago in 
order to be present at the wedding. 

—A Metaphysical Club has been started in 
Boston, its object being to encourage habits of 
philosophical thought among women. 

—Pope Leo’s autobiography, which he is now 
writing iudustriously, will be published simul- 
taneously in four languages—Lativ, Euglish, 
French, and Spanish. 

—Mrs. JAMES Brown Porter has accepted an 
invitation from the faculty and students of Cor- 
nell University to be their guest for a week or 
ten days in June, and to appear before them in 
her favorite play, A Russian Honey-Moon. 

—Among the ladies who are interested in the 
coming Easter ball in aid of the Orthopedic 
Hospital are Mrs. BERRYMAN, Mrs. CLAKENCE 
Cuttine, Mrs. VaLentINE HALL, Mrs. BUCHAN- 
AN WINTHROP, and Mrs. J. J. Astor. 

—Mr. and Mrs. OGpen Gorert will meet their 
yacht, the Norseman, in England, and will then 
enjoy a cruise in the Mediterranean. 

—Mrs. OGDEN MILLS hus returned from Eu- 
rope in improved health. 

—An Alsacian peasant determined recently to 
get rid of his wife in a somewhat novel manner. 
He simply went to a neighbor and offered her 
for sale. A bargain was struck, and the wife 
was traded away for a fat ox and two hundred 
marks, The ox was sent to the grasping hus- 
band; but the owner suddenly repented of lis 
bargain, and drove the animal home again. The 
husband protested indignantly, but was forced 
to make the best of a bad job, and keep his wife. 
And she, woman-like, forgave him for his trea- 
chery and selfishness. 

—An orchid displayed last week in the Horti- 
cultural Show was a faithful representation, all 
in one flower, of a fairy slipper, a tobogyan, and 
a pair of eagle’s wings. 

—Miss Marion LANnGpoN—who is still regard- 
ed by many persons as the most beautiful wo- 
man in society here—will be in London in time 
to witness the marriage of Miss AveLe Grant 
and Earl Caixns. 

—One hundred and ninety medals were dis- 
tributed among children whose handiwork was 
shown in the recent Industrial Exhibition in 
this city. The average of work presented was 
surprisingly good, and there can be no doubt 
now that the results of the exhibition will lead 
to practical reforms in our common-school sys- 
tem. E 

—There were eighty-five works by Grora 
CRUIKSHANK in the sale of the DoRMAN library, 
and they were purchased for the not exorbitant 
sum of seven hundred dollars. One albuin alone 
contained eighty etchings, and was unquestion- 
ably sacrificed at forty dollars. 

—Ropert ScuuMann’s letters, which have 
been skilfully edited by his wife, are full of 
charm and interest. They indicate an unusual- 
ly sweet character, loyal, amiable, and tender. 
His letters to his mother especially are much 
more affectionate than even the be 
things are apt to be. He 
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THE HEIR 


OF 


THE AGES.* 


By JAMES PAYN, 


Avutuor or “A Braear on Horsepack,” “A Woman’s Venceance,” “ Brep In THE Bone,” 
“Tue Tak or THE Town,” ETO. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
IN HAREWOOD SQUARE. 


N the ensuing Wednesday Mrs. Richter and 

Miss Dart presented themselves in Harewood 
Square. Mr. Argand’s house was one of the 
smallest it contained, and they found the little 
drawing-room crowded with callers. Lizzie had 
rather feared, from what Miss Argand had said 
to her, that she would find herself the object of 
some attention; but the buzz of conversation was 
only just as much interrupted by their entrance 
as happens when strangers make their appear- 
ance in a circle who are tolerably well known to 
one another. It was resumed again, as water 
meets behind the hand that parts it, as soon as 
they sat down, The company was composed al- 
most entirely of ladies; the few males who were 
scattered among them had rather the air of chap- 








with her numerous guests, she seemed preoccu- 
pied and a little nervous. Presently a little knot 
in her immediate neighborhood started a topic 
which appeared to have a keener interest for 
them than those they had hitherto discussed. 

“Tt is no use our appealing to Miss Argand,” 
said one of them, looking at the hostess with sig- 
nificance, “‘or I am sure she would corroborate 
my view.” 

“ At all events, she would not corroborate Mr. 
Herbert’s view,” observed another. 

‘“] think not, indeed,” said a third, contempt- 
uously, and then they all laughed. 

“I don’t know what the knotty point is,” ob- 
served Miss Argand, “which you pay me the 
compliment of supposing I can unravel.” 

“Oh, we know you can unravel it,” rejoined 
the first speaker, “ only you are so obstinate and 
unkind. We are talking about the famous ar- 
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erons—elderly persons who, having nothing par- 
ticular to do, had accompanied their belongings 
to a scene in which they took little personal in- 
terest. There were, however, one or two young 
men of more or less intellectual physiognomy 
whom Lizzie shrewdly concluded to be paying 
their respects to the lady of the house with a 
view to.indirectly commending themselves to her 
brother’s notice. It was the ladies who almost 
exclusively kept up the ball of conversation, and, 
as a rule, with much more than average success. 
Their talk was by no means confined to the 
“ movements” of the aristocracy, balls, or bonnets, 
but dealt with art and literature, as well as the 
more engrossing topics of the day. Their attire 
was in many cases esthetic; it was a marvel to 
Mrs. Richter how their gowns held together, for 
they appeared to be draped in them rather than 
dressed. The conversation was not only lively 
but continuous; it required no lifting from the 
hostess, who, indeed, seldom joined in it unless 
she was appealed to. She had motioned the two 
late-comers to the sofa where she sat,as though 
she desired to have them near her; but she only 
addressed to them a few commonplaces. It 
seemed to Lizzie that, though perfectly at ease 
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then not wishing it discussed! Why, of course, 
that is the very thing he does wish. If it was 
only moderately good, I can imagine that mystery 
might be some advantage; but when nothing is 
to be gained by it, why not satisfy our curiosity ? 
Just consider what an advertisement we should 
make for your brother; all our tongues going 
nineteen to the dozen, in the best literary circles, 
in praise of Mr. Argand’s novice, as they say in 
the sporting journals; or (if it must be so) in 
praise of some famous author who, we had fondly 
hoped, had written himself out.” 

.“I must positively decline to reveal the 
writer’s name,” said Miss Argand, snatching up 
a newspaper and using it both as a fan and a 
screen. 
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written by a man,” contended Mrs. Broom, ‘ Of 
course a man would make out that the widows 


|} were in a dreadful state.” 
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“We are getting warm, as the children say,” | 


murmured the lady novelist. “I don’t think she 
will be able to hold out much longer.” 

“We don’t want his name,” persisted number 
three, “or, rather, we are hopeless of getting that 
out of you. We want to know whether he is a 
new man.” 

“ And whether he is a young man,” observed 
number one; “ ¢hat particularly, for it will make 
him all the more interesting to us.” 

“Or whether he is a man at all,” put in num- 
ber two. “Mr, Herbert pretends to have discov- 





Mrs. Richter gave a little groan—the lady nov- 
elist was too much for her; yet, strange to say— 
such little attention does the ordinary reader pay 
to what he reads—she had not the least idea that 
it was her niece’s contribution that was under 
discussion. 

“Moreover,” continued number three, “ Mr. 
Herbert says, in his article in the Looker On this 
week, that, though the coursing on the downs is 
so admirably described, it is a feminine view of 
sport: there is more pity for the hare expressed 
than ‘ brutal man’ could exhibit.” 

“Tn sentiment, at all events,” observed one of 
the young men, whose attention, like that of the 
rest of the company, had been gradually absorbed 
by the subject under discussion, “it strikes me 
that the new writer, whoever he is, is an imitator 
of Dickens,” 

“No, sir,” observed Mrs. Broom, authoritative 
ly; “the man who wrote ‘A Bit of Old England’ 
has a style of his own, and is an imitator of no- 
body.” 

“Good heavens! they are talking about you, 
Lizzie,” murmured Mrs. Richter, in a terrified 
whisper, 




















“WE ARE GETTING WARM, 


ticle: concerning its merits we are all agreed; 
but about its authorship we are as much at sea 
as ever, 

Miss Argand turned very red and shook her 
head. 

“Now you mustn’t be angry with us,” said the 
second speaker; “and we don’t want you to be- 
tray your brother’s confidence; but do tell. us 
whether it is quite a new hand that wrote it, or 
an old one that pretends to be new. If the lat- 
ter, we shall be much relieved, for, though sue- 
cess in any form is to be deprecated, we shall not 
mind it so much. where we are used to it; what 
we all abominate is rising talent.” 

“Pray speak for yourself, Mrs. Broom,” cried 
the other ladies in chorus, 

“Not at all,” rejoined that lady, who was a 
novelist of some reputation; “let us be quite 
honest, and set the example of frankness. Now 
don’t tell us that it is a new hand.” 

“T shall certainly not tell you that, nor any- 
thing else about it,” said the hostess. “It is a 
subject my brother does not wish discussed.” 

“Wish discussed!” echoed speaker number 
three. “Well, upon my word, that is going a 
little too far. The idea of an editor getting a 
new genius, or an old one pretending to be a new 
one, to write him a first-rate contribution, and 





AS THE CHILDREN SAY,” 


ered, from internal evidence, that the paragon is 
a woman.” 

“Mr. Herbert is a great critic,” observed Miss 
Argand, with well-affected gravity. 

“Oh, come, we are not going to stand that!” 
put in Mrs, Broom, indignantly. “ A more preten- 
tious and untrustworthy guide has never essayed 
to lead astray the public taste.” 

There was an uncomfortable silence for a mo- 
ment, for every one knew that Mr. Herbert had 
fallen foul of Mrs. Broom’s last novel in the Lit- 
erary Review. 

“Still, he has some discernment,” remarked 
number one; “ though not, indeed, as a reviewer” 
—a murmur of adhesion seemed to pervade the 
entire room; “and I should like to know what 
has caused him to adopt such an extraordinary 
opinion.” 

‘* Well, I have heard,” said number three, “ that 
he finds certain tender touches in it.” 

“In the description of the jockey’s spurs ?” 
put in Mrs. Broom, with acidity. 

““No, no; in the account of the Danish wives 
who are waiting in vain at home for the return 
of their husbands—all slain on Battle Hill; and 
these, he says, could only have been written by a 
woman.” 

“On the contrary, they could only have been 





Miss Dart, who had, of course, been aware of 
the fact from the first, nodded her head as though 
in reply to some indifferent remark: the conver 
sation immensely amused her. 

“T suppose,” observed a lady, “there is: no 
chance of our seeing Mr. Argand here to-day ?” 

“T am afraid not,” replied the hostess. 

“Well, you tell him,” said Mrs. Broom, rising, 
“that I should dearly like to have the cross-ex 
amining of him for five minutes about his ¢on 
tributor. Heaven bless you, my dear!’ Here 
she kissed her hostess with much demonstrative- 
ness of affection, and left the room. 

“T suppose you will tell us one thing; Miss 
Argand,” observed the young man who had: al- 
ready spoken, as the door closed behind the lady 
novelist: “it was not Mrs. Broom herself who 
wrote the article, was it ?” 

“Tt certainly was not,” answered the hostess. 
“What should make you think of such a thing, 
Mr. Wybrow ?” 

“Oh, only that she praised it so,” was the 
naive rejoinder. At this there was a general 
laugh, a clatter of empty teacups as the guests 
placed them on the table, and the rustle which 
attends the breaking up of a female conclave. 
Mrs. Richter and her niece also rose from their 
seats, but at a whispered word from their hostess, 
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“Be so good as to stay a moment,” they re- 
sumed them 

Then Lizzie understood at once that the mas- 
ter of the house, though by no means “at home” 
in the conventional sense, was in fact within- 
doors, and would presently see her. Hardly had 
the front door closed, indeed, on the last of the 
visitors when Mr. Argand entered the drawing- 
room. He was a tall, spare man of thirty-five, 
but looking considerably older; his brown hair, 
united with gray, was already beginning to be 
scant; his shoulders had that stoop in them pro- 
duced as much from a habit of keeping his 
eyes on the ground as from the sedentary nature 
of his pursuits, which almost always belongs to 
men of thought. His eyes were large, though 
somewhat sunk, and full of expression. He 
came in very quickly, holding out his hand with 
an eager smile. “ How good it is of you to have 
come to us, Mrs. Richter!” he said; then, as 
Lizzie’s hand met his, he retained it, patting it as 
if she were a child, and regarding her with the 
utmost interest and approval, “So this is really 
you, isit, Miss Dart? itseems incredible, doesn’t 
it, Joanna?” 

“Miss Dart looks very young, as I told you,” 
said Miss Argand, dryly, her indifferent manner 
contrasting very strongly with the excitement and 
surprise exhibited by her brother. 

“ Well, and what did you think of our dilet- 
tanti—I beg their pardons, I mean our literati? 
You have nothing to compare with them at Cas- 
‘erton, we flatter ourselves ;”’ here he smiled, and 
so significantly that it was plain his words of boast- 
fulness had the sense of deprecation. 

“T thought some of them very interesting,” 
said Lizzie, “ especially Mrs. Broom.” 

Miss Argand glanced at her brother, as much 
as to say: “You hear that? Where is the dis- 
cernment of character of which you talk so 
much ?” 

“In what way, interesting?” inquired Mr. Ar- 
gand. “I am curious to learn how she struck 
you?” 

“J thought her very clever, and also honest ; 
hut with a better opinion of her talents than that 
entertained by others, Is she ‘ anybody very par- 
ticular,’ as Mr. Hook used to say ?” 

“ She is anything but particular,” observed Miss 
Argand. “I never knew a woman say such 
things.” 

“She is certainly remarkable. Yes, a woman 
of character. An authoress, too, of considerable 
note,” said Mr. Argand, in the tone of a man who 
weighs his words, but with a certain distrait air, 
as though they were the words of somebody else. 

“You know you will never take one of her 
novels for the Millennium, Felix, though she has 
importuned you enough to have persuaded the 
unjust judge.” 

“ Quite true, my dear: she has only failed be- 
cause I am too good a judge. Everybody says 
that sooner or later, Miss Dart, I must call in 
the aid of fiction; but then it need not be Mrs. 
Broom’s fiction. On the other hand, she is un- 
doubtedly a clever woman, and, as you say, ‘hon- 
est,’ after a fashion. She speaks her mind.” 

“ What I meant by honest was that she did not 
seem to be afraid to acknowledge her own weak- 
nesses, or even the merits of others. Perhaps, 
however, I ought to confess that she was so good 
as to take up the cudgels for my poor little con- 
tribution.” 

Mr. Argand shot a glance at once astonished 
and displeased at his sister. 

“Ob, you needn’t be alarmed,” she replied, 
complainingly. “I have disclosed no secrets ; 
but, unfortunately, Miss Dart’s paper became the 
subject of discussion in her presence. Even a 
vivisectionist would have felt for her. However, 
they never found out that they were cutting her 
up.” 

“ Tsaac Walton could not have treated his worm 
more tenderly, I do assure you,” said Miss Dart, 
laughing ; “they really were most appreciatory.” 

* Literary folk mostly are; it is only the fools 
and the failures who are grudging,” observed Mr. 
Argand. ‘“ Who were here to-day, Joanna?” 

“ Miss Rian.” 

“ Poetess,” explained Mr. Argand, like a quick 
chorus; “has written some charming lyrics, and 
at least one tedious epic; bears the reputation of 
being a great classical scholar with everybody— 
that is, with everybody who doesn’t know the clas- 
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B1CB. 
“ For shame, Felix!” remonstrated his sister. 
“Never mind me, my dear; I am only saving 

Miss Dart’s time. She would find all these folk 

out for herself, and paint them to the life for us, 

in half a dozen sittings. Well?” 

“Then there was Miss Dixie.” 

“Female representative of the higher culture. 
She'll talk to you by the yard about the mission 
of Art. She has the courage of her opinions, 
and dresses in the Grecian style.” 

“IT noticed her,” murmured Mrs. Richter. 

“ Well, then, perhaps you ean tell us how she 
does it,” observed Miss Argand, with an interest 
that seemed to be aroused in spite of herself. 
“She assures us that she never uses hooks or 
eyes, or laces, or pins, or buttons, for her gar- 
ments. Do you think they are held together by 
the edges of postage-stamps ?” 

“That is much too prosaic,” said Mr. Ar- 
gand; “let us suggest, with diffidence, ‘ everlast- 
ing bands.’” 

“They are sold at fourpence a box at White- 
ley’s,” observed Mrs. Richter, confidently—a piece 
of information which was received witn sup- 
pressed rapture. 

The widow’s natura) and pleasant ways recom- 
mended themselves to her host and hostess. Her 
prejudice, if it could be called by so harsh a name, 
had already given way to liking for the latter, 
while the former, to meeting with whom she had 
looked forward with terror, she pronounced to 
herself quite delightful, With Mr. Argand, Liz- 
zie was,as she lad expected to be, at her ease, 
except, indeed, that she felt she owed him certain 
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acknowledgments she could not speak of now, 
and which, while they remained unexpressed, left 
her, as it were, an ungracious debtor; but between 
Miss Argand and herself she felt there was an 
invisible barrier, composed of she knew not what. 
It was certainly not anything of her own creation. 
She was naturally desirous of being good friends 
with one so nearly connected with the kindly ed- 
itor, nor did she herself dislike her hostess, but 
she was conscious of that instinct of repulsion 
wanting only to the most egotistic, and which 
never errs, and which warned her that the im- 
pression she had made upon Miss Argand was 
unfavorable. It was curious; for not only had 
she from the first, of course, endeavored to make 
herself agreeable to her, but it was plain that 
Miss Argand had called upon her aunt with the 
best intentions, and presumably with the desire 
to be pleased. It could not be ascribed to jea- 
lousy; for even if Lizzie had been inclined to 
plume herself upon her brief and solitary literary 
performance, which she was far from doing—in- 
deed, the high terms in which she had heard it 
spoken of astonished and amazed her—Miss Ar- 
gand was not herself a lady of letters. Her man- 
ner, again, though distinctly unconciliatory, was 
as difficult to define as her reasons for dislike 
were to discern. It had nothing of the offence 
of patronage about it, nor of that insolent neglect 
which women of fashion do not scruple to use in 
their own houses to guests of their own sex whom 
it is not worth their while to cultivate; it was 
not even exactly cold. But what graciousness 
there was in it seemed to be admitted against the 
grain. Her face, however, had never expressed 
such decided displeasure as it did when Mr, Ar- 
gand presently said, “ Now, Joanna, you must do 
your very best to make yourself agreeable to Mrs. 
Richter, for | am going to talk to this young lady 
about business matters.” ‘Then you had better 
go into the back drawing-room,” was the grave 
rejoinder—a reply evidently rehearsed before- 
hand, and which seemed to be dragged out of the 
speaker by the roots. To this proposition there 
was, of course, no alternative but to consent, and 
Miss Dart rose at once, aud passed with her host 
into the next reom, which, though undivided from 
the larger apartment by either door or curtain, 
admitted of private converse. 


-_ e——_____—- 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
EDITOR AND CONTRIBUTOR. 


Mr. Fevix ArGAND was one of those men who, 
with all the will in the world to be precise and 
neat, are inherently the reverse in practice. He 
boasted that he knew where to lay his hand on 
every manuscript in his office, and not without 
reason; but to the looker on it seemed incredi- 
ble that to such a labyrinth of confusion there 
could be a key of any kind ; he was accurate and 
punctual in all things, but he arrived at these 
virtues by a way of his own which would have 
driven any one else who pursued it distracted ; 
the simplest operations of arithmetic he perform- 
ed in a manner that Colenso never dreamt of, 
but nevertheless successfully. With the work of 
his hands he was equally peculiar, but the result 
was not so felicitous ; he was, in fact, dreadfully 
clumsy. To wheel an easy-chair into a quiet cor- 
ner for his companion’s accommodation, and to 
place a footstool beneath it, was by no means 
with him what “to snatch a battle-axe from the 
nearest foe on the one hand, and to strike man 
and horse to the earth on the other,” is to the 
hero of romance; ¢.e., the work of an instant. 
It took a considerable time; but he went about it 
with the enthusiasm of a “navvy at a barrow.” 
Miss Dart could not help smiling at his laborious 
arrangements for her comfort, but she neverthe- 
less appreciated them; they were evidently ex- 
ceptional marks of favor with him. When they 
were completed to his mind he sat down close 
beside her, and, in a tone in which sincere respect 
was strangely blended with curiosity, he said, 
“Now do, pray, tell me all about yourself, Miss 
Dart.” 

“ But I have told you, or at least written to you, 
Mr. Argand, all that could possibly interest you 
about so small a subject.” 

“Pardon me, but you did not tell me; you 
rather misled me—though, I do not doubt, with- 
out meaning it. I had pictured to myself some- 
body wholly different.” 

“In what way ?” 

“Tt is hardly fair to put that question,” he an- 
swered, smiling; “ perhaps I expected too much 
—in the way of age. You're absurdly young, 
you see, to be a contributor to the Millennium.” 

“T am very sorry; perhaps in ten years’ time, 
or sv, I may be competent for it. Is there no 
method of accelerating ripeness? Would you 
recommend me to go round the Cape?” 

He Jaughed long and softly, eking out his mirth 
like one who enjoys something rich and rare, 
rocking himself to and fro, and nursing his knee, 
but at the same time looking at her steadfastly. 

“IT recommend you to do nothing,” he said, 
earnestly, “ but to follow in all things your own 
suggestions. There are minds which, in literary 
matters, require a hint or two to start them, as 
some pumps require a few drops of water to set 
them a-going; and there are others to whom ev- 
ery recommendation from without is an obstruc- 
tion and an embarrassment; you belong, I fear, 
to the latter class.” 

“Why did you say ‘T fear’ ?” inquired Lizzie. 
“Tf it is as you say, I shall give you less trouble.” 

“1 did not know that I had said ‘I fear,’” he 
answered, simply; “it was an unconscious out- 
burst of selfishness. I had flattered myself, be- 
fore I had the pleasure of seeing you, that I 
might have been of some assistance to you in 
the path you have chosen.” 

* You have been of more assistance to me al- 
ready than gratitude can express,” she answered, 
eagerly; “that is what I have wanted to say to 
you ever so long; for though it is only a few 





days since I received your kind letter, it seems a 
lifetime ; your words of encouragement have in- 
deed given me new life.” 

He listened to her like one who partakes of 
some pleasure of which his judgment, if not his 
conscience, disapproves, but who cannot resist 
prolonging it. ‘It is only fair and right,” he 
said, “to tell you that you are mistaken. You 
are like a passenger at some great railway junc- 
tion who has happened, through information sup- 
plied by a passer-by, to have just hit his train ; 
if he had not done so he would have caught the 
next, and if not that, the next. I have been so 
fortunate as to offer the first opportunity of mak- 
ing you known to the world—that is all; genius, 
like murder, will always out.” 

Miss Dart shook her head and smiled. “I am 
going to put a very impertinent question, Mr. Ar- 
gand. Are you quite sure if this insignificant 
contribution of mine, of which I must say it 
seems far too much has been made, had not ap- 
peared in the Mil/ennium—if, in short, you had 
had nothing to do with me—do you honestly be- 
lieve you would have thought so highly of it?” 

“ As regards the Millennium, I boldly say ‘ Yes.” 
I should have been transported with envy had I 
seen it anywhere else; but as to your second 
question—well, if I had not seen you, of course I 
should have thought less of your talents. What 
is merely excellent in the writing of a man of 
fifty is a miracle in one of fifteen.” 

“And would you have thought I was fifty?” 
inquired Miss Dart, smiling. 

“No; because your pen has too light a touch ; 
but I should certainly have thought you nearer 
fifty than fifteen, In that very misleading ac- 
count of yourself you say that you have been en- 
gaged in tuition for the last eight years. How 
could that possibly have been ?” 

“T might have been a nursery governess, and 
taught spelling, surely, while I washed the baby 
and dressed the children, and wheeled the double 
perambulator.” 

“Stuff and nonsense! You?” 

“It is true, however, that at sixteen I was pu- 
pil-teacher in a ladies’ college.” 

“Dear, dear! And was that necessary?” in- 
quired Mr. Argand, with compassionate earnest- 
ness. 

“Tt was right and fitting, at all events; as to 
necessity, my dear aunt Jane, yonder, would no 
doubt have kept me in idleness out of her scanty 
income to this day, had I allowed her.” 

Mr. Argand’s eyes flashed toward Mrs, Richter 
a look that seemed to say, “Excellent woman !” 
and then flashed back again to his companion. 
It seemed as though he could read her genius in 
her features, so great was their attraction for him. 

“ Well, and then?” 

“T staid at the college nearly eight years, 
and then went out as a governess to , hear 
Casterton, as you know. That was my first situa- 
tion.” 

“ And you have had no experience of life ?” 

“Nothing to speak of.” 

“Tt is wonderful; it is ineredible,” he mur- 
mured. ‘ But where did you get all your know- 
ledge of social matters? It is only hinted at, of 
course, in what you have written, but it has not 
escaped me.” 

“T have read whenever I had leisure for read- 
ing.” 

“What have you read ?” 

“Everything that came in my way.” 

“ Not excluding the newspapers, it seems ?” 

“Certainly not; that was the only means I had 
of knowing what was going on in the world. I 
have always thought for myself; now I want to 
see for myself.” 

“What is it you want to see?” 

“Everything. Not the Tower and the Thames 
Tunnel, but the world; not society only—which is 
a very small portion of it—but human life. That 
is the only thing that now interests me.” 

“Why do you say now ?” 

The color flew to Miss Dart’s cheek. “ Be- 
cause I have given up teaching, and wish to be a 
student myself.” 

Up to this point Mr. Argand had been well con- 
vinced that his companion had been telling him 
the whole truth; it was now equally plain to him 
that she had something to conceal. He would 
have given much to hear what it was; but he 
would not for worlds have called up that blush 
again, for there had been distress and pain in it. 

“T wish the Millennium was a newspaper,” he 
said, smiling; “you would make an admirable 
special correspondent.” 

“ Would not a home correspondent be of some 
use to you—a writer who would treat of social 
matters, not, indeed, from a new point of view, 
but from an old one which has been forgotten ?” 

“T don’t quite understand you.” 

“It is difficult to explain myself; yet I know 
what I mean. Every social question seems now 
covered by layers of dust—the result of party 
feeling and conventionality ; there are new ways 
of looking at them—mostly Utopian or immoral 
—but they cannot even be seen. Would it not 
be possible to let the light of Nature in upon 
them? You will say, this requires originality of 
mind. Notatall. It only requires simplicity— 
nay, even a sort of ignorance. There have been 
humorous attempts at looking at civilization from 
without, through the eyes of barbarians, but I am 
a serious barbarian.” 

“Very true,” said Mr. Argand; he was not 
thinking of her definition of herself, but of her 
proposition. “If any one else had made such a 
suggestion to me, I should have laughed at it; 
but you have exceptional advantages for such a 
task.” 

“You mean disadvantages ?” 

“To a certain extent, yes,” he answered, 
thoughtfully. “Has your mind dwelt long upon 
this scheme of setting the world to rights ?” 

“Yes; but very vaguely. It is only of late 
that it has obtruded itself.” 

“Some shock, no doubt, has brought it to the 











surface. Just as the fall of a large stone into a 
lake will bring up objects at the very bottom to 
thé face of the water.” 

“Perhaps.” Her eyes were riveted on the 
carpet, her lips were drawn together, her cheeks 
were once more crimson. 

“ Well, you can try your hand.” 

“Thank you.” Her tone had gratitude in it, 
but also a sober satisfaction and relief. It was 
not so much that of a person who has made an 
appeal which has been granted, as of one who 
has made a suggestion likely to be of common 
advantage which has been acceded to. 

“There is only one thing more,” said Mr. Ar- 
gand: “ you must understand that this is to bea 
business affair, that you and I are talking as ed- 
itor and contributor, and in no other relation with 
one another.” 

“Of course,” she answered, simply. “How 
else could I have ventured to ask what would 
have seemed a mere favor ?” 

Mr. Argand bit his lip. “I hope, Miss Dart, 
even if it had been so, you would not have hesi- 
tated to ask me a favor.” 

“Certainly not. I am under much too great 
an obligation to you already to feel the weight 
of a little more kindness or indulgence; but this 
is a professional matter, wherein to ask a favor 
would not have been fair.” 

“That is not, by any means, the view of the 
ordinary contributor, I do assure you,” said Mr, 
Argand, with a sigh—the echo of many a remi- 
niscence. ‘ However, what I was about to say is 
that, since we have come to an understanding 
about this affair, the usual arrangements must be 
entered into. The proposition you have made 
me may, and indeed must, entail certain expenses. 
You will, therefore, not be offended when I say 
that you must allow me to advance you what is 
requisite—” 

“Offended! she put in quickly. “ Why 
should I be offended? I have been accustomed 
to take five pounds five shillings—the last. not 
always in silver—every quarter for my profes- 
sional services. That is one of the things that 
strike me as so strange in the world: why peo- 
ple who have, perhaps, very little delicacy about 
anything else, should be so sensitive about money 
matters. The workman is worthy of his hire; 
only I object to his being paid before his work 
is done.” 

“ But in this case, as I say, there may be initial 
expenses ; money out of pocket.” 

“Then I will come to you with my account. I 
am afraid, Mr. Argand, you must think me dread- 
fully practical,” she added, softly. 

“I think you—quite right,” said Mr. Argand, 
The sentence, which had begun enthusiastically, 
seemed to end coldly, discreetly, and in a manner 
that he had not intended. “It is a great mistake 
to mingle sentiment with business.” 

“Yet, to judge by your letters,” she answered, 
gently, “you allow sentiment—if, at least, kind- 
ness and pity come under that head—to intluence 
your conduct even as regards practical matters.” 

“You are thinking of your young friend at 
Casterton. Well, of course I was touched by his 
peculiar circumstances; but not to the extent” 
—here he smiled, as he flattered himself, like a 
rogue ; but, to Lizzie’s eyes, it was a very plea- 
sant smile—‘“ of engaging his services for the 
Millennium. 1 only recommended him to some- 
body else.” 

“ But even that was kind.” 

“T don’t know. It is as troublesome to refuse 
to grant a favor as to ask one of another.” 

“ Not to a selfish nature.” 

“We men are all selfish. It is trne, however, 
that we are not all brutal. Though sentiment 
does not affect our dealings, social matters have, 
no doubt, a great influence on them. It is said 
that more bargains are struck in the city at 
luncheon-time than during any other hour, Per- 
sonal acquaintanceship, no doubt, oils the wheel 
of business life better than the best professional 
introduction.” 

“ And is it not the same in literature ?” 

“That is a very delicate question. Indeed, 
with an editor, it is a sore subject. Personal ac- 
quaintanceship is his bane. If a man knows me 
enough to nod to, that is urged as a reason for 
my accepting a contribution—if not from him- 
self, from some protégé. If I take a lady down 
to dinner, she writes to me next morning offering 
a MS. upon that ground. With those he knows 
more intimately it is even worse; for to refuse a 
friend admission into ‘our columns’ is to lose 
him. An editor should have no friends to start 
with. I sometimes wish that all my communica- 
tions with my fellow-creatures could be carried on 
through the post, so that I need never be brouglit 
face to face with them.” 

“ But this is very discouraging,” observed Miss 
Dart, with gravity. 

“Do, pray, believe me,” he added, quickly, 
“that I am not universally morose. There are 
contributors whom I have desired to know, and, 
having known, appreciate all the more. Indeed, 
it is one of the chief recommendations of a liter- 
ary calling that it introduces one to the people 
who are best worth knowing.” 

“T can well imagine that,” said Miss Dart, en- 
thusiastically. “ How charming it must be to have 
one’s ambition in that way gratified !” 

“ But it is not my ambition,” returned Mr. Ar- 
gand, dryly. “I appreciate its advantages, of 
course; but the profession of letters is not my 
ideal of life. Perhaps I have no ideal; but what 
I take most interest in is polities. That seems 
to astonish you.” 

“Tt amazes me. Do you wish, then, to be in 
Parliament ?” 

“ Most certainly I do.” 

“And on which side ?—for from the Millen- 
nium I am not even able to gather that.” 

“T hope not. I shall be on neither side. If 
ever I take my seat in the House—which is very 
improbable—it will be as a very independent 
member, However, that is a subject which can 
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hardly interest you. We were talking of Mr. 
Matthew Meyrick, His poems are really very 
creditable to him—and to you for having dis- 
covered them. I hope the young gentleman is 
better ?” 

“T am afraid he will never get better. He 
has, I fear, an incurable disease—some ailment 
of the spine.” 

“Still, that is not always incurable. He should 
come to town and see Dredge about it.” 

“Dr. Dredge? Thiat is the gentleman Dr. 
Dalling spoke to me about, to the same effect, at 
Burrow Hall. How I wish I could persuade 
Matthew to see him !” 

“T should have thought you could persuade 
him to do anything,” said Mr, Argand, simply. 
“ What is it, Joanna?” 

His sister was standing behind his chair. 

“T have already addressed you twice, Felix,” 
said that lady, with a complaining air; “ but you 
paid no attention to me. Mrs, Richter has mat- 
ters to attend to at home, and wishes to know 
when your conference with Miss Dart is likely to 
be over.” 

“Tt is not late,” said Mr. Argand, with a little 
irritation, produced by his sister’s manner rather 
than her words. 

“Tt is indeed,” cried Miss Dart, consulting 
the watch her aunt had given her on the day 
she had come of age. It was only a silver one, 
but it had cost that lady a month’s income. 

Lizzie rose in haste, and as she did so, the 
circling notes of a gong below-stairs made them- 
selves heard. 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Mrs. Richter, from the 
next room; “we are actually keeping Mr. and 
Miss Argand from their dinner, Lizzie.” 

“Tt is only the dressing gong,” explained the 
hostess, graciously. Her brother hastily whis- 
pered something to her, to which she replied, 
“Impossible; not to-day: there is not enough,” 

The words were inaudible to her visitors; yet 
one of them at least guessed what had been said. 

Lizzie held out her hand to Mr. Argand, “I 
thank you once more for your great kindness.” 

“Don’t talk of that,” he said, but he took her 
hand, and returned its pressure warmly. Doubt- 
less he forgot the circumstance—as his sister 
often said, “ Dear Felix was so absent”—since, 
after escorting his visitors to the front door, he 
again took her hand; which, Mrs. Richter after- 
ward observed, though not absolutely improper, 
was unusual; like being helped twice to soup. 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 





FENDERS. 
VERY clever person, more blessed with in- 
genuity than money, devised for her own 
needs sundry quaint and useful fenders, which 
may benefit other impecunious people. 

A chance snapping of coal had destroyed the 
beauty, if not the usefulness, of her lovely wolf- 
skin rug that vear after year had served to sup- 
plement the glowing grate fire that was one of 
the attractions of her pretty little parlor. The 
metal-workers had had their annual haunting 
for a screen that with a minimum of money would 
give a maximum of beauty. Even the junk-shops 
had been inspected, when a roll of brass netting, 
fine in texture and full of golden lights and 
shades, was the motif that produced one fender 
after another, each one pronounced more effective 
than its fellows, But as it is the slender purses 
that are to be benefited by her experience, the 
least expensive will come first, and the reader 
will see what satisfaction can be obtained by the 
very modest expenditure of about two dollars, 
The very fine netting used in the first attempt 
was found at the shop of a dealer in bird-cages, 
who used it for the varions needs of his handi- 
evaft. Soft and flexible, ranging in color from 
the deepest old-gold to that of the burnished 
copper some of us can dimly remember reflected 
in the highly polished teakettles our grandmo- 
thers kept on the massive mahogany sideboards, 
far above the reach of childish fingers. 

The color and closeness of most were all that 
could be desired, but the pliability must render 
any attempt at either shaping or keeping in po- 
sition out of the question. A roll of galvanized 
coarse wire netting, finished at both top and 
bottom with a single wire heavy enough to keep 
it where one would wish to have it, was just 
what was needed to serve as backing. It comes 
in as many different styles of mesh and width as 
in price of a square foot, for by that measure it is 
sold. Some of the sorts are too open to be of 
very much account, but as a rule the narrow 
widths are the most closely woven. The one de- 
cided upon was a foot in width, and the openings 
made one think of the fancy netting stitches 
used years ago for tidies, when the loops of one 
row were twisted in and out while working the 
next in order, until a honey-comb effect was pro- 
duced of the small and large openings. Ten 
cents a foot was the price asked for it, and the 
wire was not coarse enough to mar the effect of the 
brass when the two were fastened together. The 
latter was thirty-five cents a square foot, and as 
four feet of each were required for the space to 
be protected, it takes only the simplest caleula- 
tion to count the cost. In carrying, both the 
coarse and fine netting had to be rolled; so to 
flatten them out entirely, and free them from any 
kinks, the unrolling was carefully done, then they 
were stretched out on the floor the entire length, 
and heavy weights put here and there to straight- 
enthem. The two are now to be sewed together, 
using silk as near the color as may be. Of course 
the brass netting is the side that is visible, and 
in taking the stitches put the needle in and out, 
that the mode of joining the two will be as little 
noticed as possible; it is not at all a difficult 
task, only requiring carefulness and precision in 
placing the stitches: avoid too large a needle, 
both on account of spreading the mesh and of un- 
handiness in the work, and wherever a fresh 








length of silk is to be taken, which should be 
often, to avoid roughness, use a weaver’s knot to 
join the two ends: slipping in under the wires of 
the backing as much as possible for conceal- 
ment. See that the brass netting does not draw in 
working ; if it does, there will be bagginess on the 
right side and an uncovered space of the sup- 
port at either end; so measure now and then, 
and be certain both inside and outside are com- 
ing out even. The row of stitching must be car- 
ried along the bottom as well as across the top, 
and when the two are smoothly joined it can be 
bent into shape. 

Three feet is long enough for an ordinary fen- 
der, and the extra foot purchased can be bent over, 
half at either end, until there will be one very 
long panel in the centre, and another short one 
each side this central division. The foot of space 
gives just six inches for each of these little end 
pieces, Turn these over until they lie flat against 
the larger one, and press firmly enough, not to 
break the wires, but to form a sort of hinge that 
will stand firmly when the fender is pushed or 
jarred. It is not only the appearance an amateur 
must consider, but to have the bending into shape 
thoroughly done, and sufficient support obtained 
for both ends and front. 

The next fender attempted was for an open 
wood fire in one corner of the large hall. This 
required greater height, for the snap of the 
hickory logs sent the sparks above the modest 
little affair a country sale had supplied; greater 
length was also needed, for the fireplace was an 
ample one, constructed as it was in the good old 
days when the land was of more account than the 
trees that covered it, The same material was 
used, but a wider size, and on the lower edge only 
was the brass wire joined to the backing by stitch- 
ing. One idea seemed to suggest another, and 
the poles used for curtains were suggested as an 
admirable finish for the upper edge. Seven-six- 
teenths of an inch seemed at first a trifle large 
for the size of the rod, but a smaller one would 
be entirely out of proportion to the pretty arrow 
ends that were to terminate it. Twenty cents a 
foot was the price for the rod, and forty-five for 
the pair of arrows. The exact length of the fender 
must be given for that of the rod, with the ends 
projecting their own depth beyond. Have the 
dealer fasten the arrows in before he sends them, 
and save yourself the trouble. There are two 
ways of securing this rod (which adds so much 
to the finish of the fender) in position across the 
top. The least expensive and most simple is by 
means of fine brass wire. Commencing at one 
end, and working with the front of the fender 
next you, secure the end of the wire at the back, 
where it will not be visible; wrap it over the rod, 
passing back and forth through the two nettings, 
until the other end is reached, when the wire must 
be fastened as securely as at the beginning. The 
spirals should not be more than two or two and 
a half inches apart on the rod, for you wish to 
give the effect of decoration as well as security. 
Where the wire passes through the netting with 
difficulty, push the mesh slightly apart with the 
scissors, 

Still smaller rods may be used if desired, but 
the arrows do not come in sizes to fit them, and 
knob-like ends will have to be substituted if used. 
The wire used should not be the ordinary net 
passed from one dealer to another until too full 
of twists and bends ever to straighten into shape, 
but fresh from the manufacturer, who will care- 
fully wrap and send it when ordered, at no added 
expense, the slight cost of mailing being more 
than met by the lesser price in purchasing. The 
other way is to have brass rings only enough 
larger than the rod to allow of their slipping 
on, and in number sufficient to have them two 
inches apart when in place. They have tiny 
rings at the lower side, that serve to hang the 
curtains from, and through these the wire can be 
taken instead of passing over the long rod. If 
these rings are not a very close fit, the rod will 
have to have an added wire across the back to 
keep it in place. 

Sheets of hammered brass can n be worked up 
very effectively, but their opaqueness does not 
give us the ruddy glare of either the coal or wood 
beyond, which the brass netting admits so readily. 
The two can be combined, giving a thick panel 
each side of a transparent one. It is better, in 

each division, not to carry the hammering entire- 
ly to the outer edge, but leave a plain space of at 
least an inch. A monogram is suitable for the 
centre, and geometric figures are decidedly in 
better taste than other designs. The back- 
ground should be of very fine hammering, with 
the sort of wavy appearance the best work al- 
ways presents—as if there had been some method 
in the madness with which the blows were given. 

The narrow moulding obtained at any sash fac- 
tory makes excellent bordering for the panels of 
brass, both netting and repoussé-work. It only 
costs a few cents a yard, and if purchased in long 
strips can be cut to much better advantage. The 
width varies, but as narrow as can be to give suf- 
ficient'support should be chosen ; pine and walnut 
vary little in price, but the former admits of ei- 
ther gilding or bronzing, while the walnut should 
be finished with rubbing and polishing; the cher- 
ry with its rich coloring, or cucumber in lovely 
citrine, would make a fine contrast with the 
warmth of the brass. Brads and fine tacks are 
used in joining the wood-work of each panel, the 
size and number of which vary with the dimen- 
sions of hearth and grate; twelve inches in width 
and eighteen inches in height are ordinary dimen- 
sions, and the number of panels should be odd, not 
even, so that a plain surface, not the hinge, should 
be directly in front. With very fine tacks nail 
the brass on each panel, using small metal hinges 
at top and bottom of each; this admits of the 
whole affair being folded into a small compass 
and put away when not needed, as those first de- 
scribed cannot. If two or more are wanted, it is 
as well to vary them this way in making. To 
give greater stability and strength, there should 





be an extra piece of moulding or flat wood put 
at the bottom of each panel to serve as a sort of 
base; do not gild this piece, even if you do the 
rest of it, for the wear and tear, harder here than 
anywhere else, would soon disfigure it. 

Fifty cents was the cost of one of the most 
practical fenders that a woman’s hand ever put 
together; and as it was only intended to be put 
up at night in a room little used, the end was as 
satisfactorily attained as if it had been orna- 
mental as well as useful. There were five sheets 
of tin, for it was a large affair, and after holes 
had been punched at top and bottom of each 
side, fine wire bound the pieces together. That 
was all there was of it, but the safeguard eased 
the mind of all the household from the possible 
danger of the open fire. 





ARAB COOKERY. 
By ZAHERA. 
FISH AS IT IS PREPARED IN THE EAST. 


S each country has different kinds of fish, 
and different names for the same variety of 
fish, I shall only give directions for different 
ways of preparation, and from these can be chosen 
what seems most suitable. The large fish with 
firm white meat are best. Fresh-water fish must 
always, after cleaning, be thoroughly rubbed with 
salt before cooking. Fish if dipped for a mo- 
ment into boiling water will scale easily. 

Fish with Rice—Clean the fish well, rub on 
both sides with salt, and let them stand for two 
hours. Wash well, cut each in half, and fry in 
hot butter to a rich brown. Put the fish into a 
saucepan, and fry in the same butter four finely 
chopped onions; then add these also to the fish, 
with a little water. Let it boil while you wash 
three cupfuls of rice through several waters. Put 
this also into the saucepan, with a little salt. 
Add enough water to cover all about an inch and 
a quarter, Let it boil very gently, without stir- 
ring, until all the water has evaporated and the 
rice is tender. Take out the fish, and arrange 
on a platter. Give the rice and onions a good 
stir, then cover the fish with them completely. 
This is a favorite dish with the Turks, who further 
improve it by sprinkling the top thickly with 
chopped pickles just before serving. 

Fish with Vegetables,—Clean and wash the fish, 
rub well with salt, and let it remain an hour. 
Have vour frying-pan half full of boiling hot 
olive oil, if procurable; if not, of butter; fry the 
fish brown in this; place in the oven to remain 
hot while you fry in the same oil thick slices of 
egg-plant or squash. Arrange these on a dish, 
place the fish on top, and garnish with parsley 
and slices of lemon. To be served with a Turk- 
ish salad of sliced cucumbers and tomatoes. 

Baked Fish.—Boil a fish weighing about four 
pounds in salted water. When done, remove the 
skin and flake it. Make a sauce of one quart of 
milk, a large tablespoonful of butter, and three 
tablespoonfuls of flour; to this add a little cay- 
enne and salt, finely minced parsley, and a half- 
teaspoonful of grated onion. Stir over the fire un- 
til it thickens. Butter a deep dish, put in a lay- 
er of fish, then of the sauce, until all the fish is 
used, with the sauce on top. Either sprinkle 
bread-crumbs over this, or, better still, make a 
top crust of mashed potato, and glaze with the 
beaten yolk of an egg. Bake not longer than 
half an hour, It is delicious. 

Broiled Fish.—The Arabs always, before broil- 
ing fish or fish steaks, prepare them in this way: 
Clean and wash well; rub on both sides with salt 
and pepper; sprinkle with finely chopped laurel 
leaves and parsley, a little olive oil, and the juice 
of a lemon. Let them remain in this an hour; 
then drain on a cloth, and either bake or broil 
over a clear fire. River fish is especially im- 
proved by this process, 

Boiled Fish.—Clean, wash, and skin the fish; 
wrap in a thin cloth, and boil in just enough salt- 
ed water to cover it. Add several sticks of cinna- 
mon, the sliced peel of a lemon, and a few orange 
leaves. When done, unwrap from the cloth and 
lay ona platter. Pour over it the juice of two lem- 
ons, a very little salad-oil, and garnish with slices 
of hard-boiled eggs, sliced beets, and parsley. 

Creamed Fish with Onions.—Cut a large fish 
into pieces, after cleaning thoroughly. Boil in 
salted water until well cooked, but not too ten- 
der. Lay on a platter. Boil some onions—the 
small button onions are best—in the same water 
in which the fish was cooked, At the same time 
prepare some mashed potato. Make a wall of 
this around the fish; drain the onions when ten- 
der, and place around the outside; pour drawn 
butter, boiling hot, over the fish, and serve. This 
can be further improved by stirring a half-cupful 
of capers into the drawn butter, and garnishing 
the top of the potato with slices of hard-boiled 
eggs, and the edges of the platter with parsley or 
slices of lemon. 

Codfish Chowder.—Cut a codfish in slices 
crosswise. Have ready three or four slices of 
salt pork, with some soaked crackers and sliced 
boiled potatoes ; arrange these in layers, the pork 
at the bottom. In another saucepan prepare a 
sauce with water, salt, cayenne, curry-powder, a 
lump of butter, a little minced parsley, and corn- 
starch sufficient to thicken very slightly. Pour 
over the fish, and let it simmer from two to three 
hours, adding a little more water occasionally. 

Fried Frogs’ Legs.—Clean and wash ; let them 
stand half an hour in vinegar to which has been 
added plenty of salt, pepper, and chopped parsley. 
Drain; dip each in flour; fry in oil or butter; 
lay on a cloth a second to absorb all the grease, 
and serve on a bed of parsley. Squeeze over 
each a little lemon juice before eating. 

Oysters Baked.—Lay the oysters a few minutes 
in boiling water; then fry slightly in butter with 
chopped parsley and thyme; take off the fire, 
and sprinkle over them a little salt and cayenne, 
with a little white wine, Make a dressing of the 
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volks of two eggs rubbed smooth with the juice 
of a large lemon or a half cupful of vinegar, Lay 
the oysters, the herbs, and seasoning in small 
patty-pans, pour over each a little of the dress- 
ing, sprinkle sifted bread-crumbs on top, and 
bake for a few minutes only in a hot oven. 
There are many ways of garnishing fish—pars- 
ley, pickles, stars and crescents of bread fried 
crisp, beets, lettuce, minute. fishes, ete. For the 
largest boiled fish nothing is prettier than to gar- 
nish with different colors around the fish, finish- 
ing off the edge with a border of lettuce leaves 
green minced cucumber red minced 
beets, yellow yolks of eggs rubbed into grains, 
white whites of eggs chopped fine, ete. A nice 
mayonnaise can be made with what remains of the 
cold boiled fish from dinner. 
boiled potatoes quite fine; lay on a glass dish. 


pickles, 


Chop some cold 


Flake the fish, taking great care to exclude every 
bit of skin and bone; 
Take half a cupful of water, stir into it a little 
corn-starch, so that when cooked it will be thick 


cover the potato with this 


enough to drop from the spoon; while hot stir 
in a tablespoomful of butter. Rub the yolks of 
three eggs smooth in a large bow! with a table- 
spoonful of olive oil; then add two teaspoonfuls 
of white sugar, one of salt, a little cayenne, mus- 
tard, and lastly the balf-cupful of corn-stareh ; 
beat well together. Just before serving add 
a cup of vinegar, and stir well before pouring 
evenly all over the fish ; 
all around the edges, and the heart of the let 

tuce in the centre, 

Very small fish fried crisp are eaten with great 
relish by the Orientals for lunch. While still in 
the frying-pan, pepper and salt, grated onions, 
minced parsley, and lemon juice or vinegar are 
added; then they are turned out on a platter and 
eaten with radishes. 

Fish croquettes, if made of cold boiled fresh 
fish, are apt to be rather tasteless, so some kind 
of highly spiced catsup must be added. The fol- 
lowing will be found an easy and satisfactory way 
to prepare them: Take some of the spiced vine- 
gar from your pickles, thicken it with a little 
corn-starch, and stir in, while still hot, a lump of 
butter and an egg; add a little chopped parsley, 
salt, walnut catsup, and a third as much mashed 
potato as you have cold boiled fish; beat well, 
flake the fish, and add just before making into 
croquettes ; 


lay crisp lettuce leaves 


roll in egg and cracker crumbs, and 
fry. Garnish with slices of lemon, These must 
be eaten very hot. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. A. B.—Wedding anniversaries are: first year, 
cotton wedding; second year, paper wedding; third 
year, leather wedding; fifth year, wooden wedding ; 
seventh year, woollen wedding; tenth year, tin wed- 
ding; twelfth year, the wedding of silk and fine linen ; 
the crystal wedding is the fifteenth; skip the twenti- 
eth, and have a china wedding at the twenty-first anni- 
versary; the silver wedding comes at the end of the 
twenty-fifth year; the pearl wedding is the thirtieth 
anniversary ; the ruby wedding is the fortieth, and the 
goiden wedding the fiftieth ; the diamond wedding is 
the sixtieth. 

lenoramus.—You should leave your card on your 
friend with your day written in one corner, 

J. L. K.—Table-cloths are embroidered now with 
the wash filoselles on both momie cloth and linen, 
eighty inches wide, with the figures running up to the 
centre, so that they show between the plates; in fact, 
the variety is endless. Exercise your taste 

Latta Rooku.—The lady’s parents always pay for 
the wedding invitations and cards, or neon do 80, 
The — man pays for nothing until the lady is bis 

Ww. W A Havava brown wool travelling dress, a 
blue Be re,a dark red ottoman silk, and a blac k 
sur ah will be useful dresses for your troussean. 

‘wora.—A wide band of pink or blue repped — 
yur afghan nicely. The size is right. Ge 
xy cashmere dress with some striped coma 
ped vest, collar, and cuffs. 

M. H.—Get new black silk for your waist. Your 
brown velveteen—it is really corduroy—will make a 
pretty tailor jacket like either of those illustrated in 
Bazar No. 15, Vol. XTX. 

Ienoranor.—Get repped silk, such as Sicilienne or 
Benyaline, for a soft vest and a Vin the back of your 
waist of Henrietta cloth. Add also a sash bow aud 
long ends behind. Steels will be used again in dress 
skirts. 

Mrs. R. A. H.—Surah silk withont lustre, and the 
nuns’ veiling that has silk warp, will be suitable for 
your church dress in summer, he black Scotch ging- 
hams are said to wash well. Black satteens do uot 
— washing 

H. W.—A mantle combined of repped and water- 
“a ‘ink or of camel’s-hair with silk would be suitabie 
with the dress illustrated. Y 

Wevpine Deess.—Get cashmere or canvas of simi- 
lar shade to combine with the silk of your wedding 
dress 

Matwu MaoF.—Get striped silk to go with your blue 
cashmere, and either écru or green canvas to combine 
with your green silk. Read New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 13, Vol. XLX., tor hints about making such 
dresses. 

Metas.—Gros grain or soft repped Bengaline, with a 
white moiré vest and panels under black lace, will be 
very handsome for you. Read Bazar N . Vol. XIX. 
Laced low shoes will be worn in the ; button- 
ed gaiters are preferred for high shoes. 

Inquirer. —In acknowledging wedding presents nee 
the first person in your notes. The groom's parents 
stand among the guests—not among the bridal party 
at the reception. Black stitching is most fashionable 
on pear! gloves for ushers und best man. J 

Mary.—Any of the new ecru laces of thin quality 
will be better than wool lace for a skirt to wear with 
your frisé polonaise. 

Yerra.—Blue velvet and Oriental lace will trim your 
dress prettily. Your suggestions about making are 
good. Read about wash dresses iu New York Fash- 
ions of Bazar No. 14, Vol. XTX. 

Srectta.—Read article on cards in Bazar No. 14, Vol. 
XIX. The vest and panel of red surah under beaded 
net will be pretty with a black silk dress 

M. B.—Black silk socks are the fashion of the mo- 
ment for babies, but many mothers prefer those of 
— color with the first short clothes. 

A. W. H.—Use de eign for bordered costume on page 
149 of Bazar No. 9, Vol. XIX 

O.p Sunsortser.—Do not make your velvet as a 
Newmarket or polonaise, but have instead a velvet 
basque and velvet panels on the satin skirt. Trim 
with jet passementerie. The Nile green silk cnt short 
for dancing and made up with talle will be lovely for 
a ballin June. A brown wool of dark ILaVana shad 
with silk of the same color will be suitable for the 
journey and for hotels. 

Eriqverte.—You ask if it is proper for a gentleman 
to ask permission to call on a lady. Certainly. 

Sussoxntmen.—A black diagonal frock-coat, vest of 
the same, and dark mixec 1y trousers (not plaid) are 
worn by the groom at a day wedding, White satin 
cravat. It is usual now for the groom to carry his 
gloves—not wear them—but the ushers wear pearl- 
colored gloves, A dark overcoat is preferred, 
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SPRING AND SUMMER 


Fig. 1.—Jerren Grenapine Mantir.—F Fig. 2.—Vetver-ricurep Sirk MantLe Fig. 3.—Srrivpep Canvas Croax.—Back. ig. 4. tnG Lapy’s JACKET. Fig. 
{See Fig. 6.|—Cur Parrern, No. 3824: Cur Parrern, No. : Pricer, 25 ¢ Ss. {For Front, see Page 308.] 26: Prick, 25 Cents. 
> ‘’e. 25 Cen ipti ne § a i oti ', 
: I na r, 25 CENTs. For pattern and & acription see Supplement, For pattern and description see Supplement, For pattern and description see Supplement, 
For description see Supplement. No. VIL, Figs. 45-49, No. VL, Figs, 40-44, No. VIIL., Figs. 50-06, 
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SUMMER WRAPPINGS. 


Fig. 5.—Snort Mantie with Drapep Scares. 
TS. Front.—[See Fig. 8.]—Cur Partern, 
t, 


No. 3827: Price, 25 Cents. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 6.—Jetrep Grenapine Mantir.—Bacx. 
{See Fig. 1.]—Cur Parrern, No. 3824: 
Price, 25 Cents. 

For description see Supplement, 








Fig. 7.—Reprep Sirk anp Lace Cioax. 
Cur Pattern, No. 3828: Price, 25 Cents 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 


o. IL, Figs, 14-18. 





Fig. 8.—Snort Mant.e with Drapep Scarrs. 
Backx.—[See Fig. 5.J|—Cur Parrern, 
No. 3827: Price, 25 Cents. 

For description see Supplement, 
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THE DANGERS OF THE SEA. 
By MARY N. PRESCOTT. 
W E crossed on an ocean steamer, 
And babbled of foreign scenes : 
I was more or less of a dreamer, 
And she, quite out of her teens. 


We walked on the deck together, 
And feasted together at night— 

That is, when it wasn’t rough weather, 
And I had an appetite. 

Or I wrapped her up in my tartan, 
Like a moth in its chrysalis, 

While I bore the cold like a Spartan, 
And reckoned it simply bliss. 

She quoted me Goethe and Heine, 
And sang of the Lorelei, 

And I held her hand—it was tinv— 


While she answered me sigh for sigh. 


I wished on the Ga/lia forever 
We might traverse the summer sea, 
And she said she would surely endeavor 
To make Captain Murphy agree. 
I vowed with my life to defend her, 
If we split on an iceberg or reef: 
Her fiancé came out on the tender, 
And my air castles all came to grief. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Corresronpenr. ] 


MVHE most striking feature of the present fash- 

ion is individuality. At the first glance ata 
large assembly all the ladies seem to be dressed 
alike, but a closer examination of each one pre- 
sent shows that in reality the toilettes differ 
widely. The cut of the corsage, the trimming of 
the skirt, the shape of the draperies, and the ar- 
rangement of the over-skirt—the general effect 
of all is the same, while the details of each are 
wholly unlike. It is thus that the fashion of the 
day satisfies its predominant craving, the desire 
for change, and at the same time manages to go 
on so long without any apparent change; like a 
squirrel in a cage, it keeps up a perpetual motion 
without a change of place. 

This prodigious diversity is seen in the innu- 
merable small wrappings, called mantillas, which 
spring has brought to light, These mantillas re- 
semble the visite in the shape of the sleeve, the 
jacket in the shape of the back, and the cape in 
the cut of the fronts. Certain of them transport 
one in imagination to the East by the dazzling 
embroideries—mixtures of silk and beads—with 
which they are adorned, Some, made of plain 
Sicilienne, are trimmed with two or three rows of 
black Chantilly lace, very thickly frilled and gath- 
ered. Others, of Sicilienne brocaded with velvet 
lozenges, are trimmed with a light marabout 
fringe in chenille intermingled with beads. There 
are mantillas of Chantilly lace (piece lace) lined 
with bright-colored glacé silk, and trimmed with 
Chantilly trimming lace, and still others of bro- 
eaded or embroidered grenadine, trimmed with 
black guipure lace. The most elegant of these 
small wrappings have sleeves entirely of lace, lav- 
ishly embellished with embroidery and beads ; 
the lace is pleated in four or five organ pleats, 
with galloon between, which terminates in pen- 
dants; or perhaps the sleeves are shirred and 
trimmed around the armhole with an epaulette of 
bead net-work, or this same jockey trimming is 
formed of loops of narrow embroidered ribbon, 
both recalling the epaulette of a Figaro jacket. 

For cool days during the summer mantillas of 
colored velvet will be worn—bishops’ violet, ripe 
chestnut, Russian green, or English green; the 
back and fronts of these are cut bias, in order to 
do away with darts while still permitting the gar- 
ment to cling to the form; the edge is without 
any trimming whatever, but there are elaborate 
sleeves of lace, much shirred, about ten inches in 
depth, trimmed with pendants of black jet, or of 
colored jet, or Charlotte beads, which are beads 
of extreme fineness. 

For a serviceable garment, adapted to the great 
majority—that is to say, to those of modest for- 
tunes—tlere will be the short mantilla of wool 
grenadine, in all colors, and beaded in self-color, 
trimmed with wool lace of the same tint. Of the 
same fabric, but without beads, small short visites 
for young girls are made, lined with silk, with a 
double cape ; the edges are without trimming ; at 
the waist behind a knot of ribbon to match is 
placed. 

But the garment par excellence for young girls 
still remains the jacket—the jacket double-breast- 
ed with revers, single-breasted with or without 
revers, buttoned from top to bottom, or opening 
on a plastron or vest, with a high collar, or a roll- 
ed, square, or Directoire collar, sometimes only 
buttoned by a single button at the neck. The 
jackets are made of beige wool, especially of éeru 
wool, of figured wool, of light habit cloth, of satin 
cloth, and are lined with surah of the same or a 
contrasting color. They have no other ornament 
than chased metal buttons, quite large. 

A new fabric is silk tricotine, a jersey cloth 
much improved and enriched, which is to be em- 
ployed for very close-fitting corsages to be worn 
with skirts of a different fabric. These silk tri- 
cotine corsages are even associated with skirts 
of thick or coarse-looking stuffs, such as Domini- 
can cloth—a rough, coarse material—and spring 
serges. An example of such a costume has an 
ample breadth of Dominican cloth falling in 
straight folds to form the back of the skirt; two 
breadths of bayadére-striped stuff, with stripes 
of various colors, form a sort of half over-skirt, 
unequally draped at the sides; the entire front 
of the skirt is of garnet velvet, while the corsage 
is of trivotine of the same color as the woollen 
fabric of the skirt. 

A pretty corsage trimming, and one that offers 
the additional advantage of being capable of ren- 
ovating a corsage that has lost its first freshuess, 





is a half-jacket of velvet of a totally different 
color; this jacket, which is added to a silk or 
wool corsage, is straight, cut square at its lower 
edge, without a point, and occupies only the fronts 
of the corsage, being sewed in at the shoulder 
and under-arm seams. With this corsage trim- 
ming it is in good taste to repeat the velvet on 
the skirt in the shape of a band around the bot- 
tom of the skirt. 

For midsummer there are many tulles in pre- 
paration, covered with thick silk embroidery, 
which will be placed over a dress of plain or 
changeable silk of an entirely different color from 
the tulle ; as, for example, with tulle in ripe chest- 
nut brown the under-dress will be sky blue, or 
rose, or Egyptian green (a green with a grayish 
tinge). For trimming dresses of foulard, light 
tussore, and linens there is a large variety of 
raised guipures, copying the designs of ancient 
guipure. There are also being made, and as 
much in cotton as in linen (the latter éeru), Bre- 
ton dresses with embroidery in cotton of bright 
colors, red or blue embroidery on écru, red or 
brown on pale blue or pale pink. Other Breton 
dresses in écru foulard are being made for girls 
from fourteen to sixteen years of age. The skirt 
is pleated in peasant fashion. The corsage opens 
round upon a plastron of red foulard, very finely 
pleated ; the edge of the plastron is covered by 
embroidery in red silk. Bretelles of the foulard 
with the same embroidery trim the corsage, hang- 
ing quite long upon the skirt at both front and 
back, those at the back somewhat longer than 
those at the front. The sleeves are half-full, 
and are held where they terminate below the 
elbow by a cuff with embroidery like that on 
the bretelles. This toilette is charming for ado- 
lescence, at once simple, fresh, and gay. 

Among new woollens may be cited those that 
imitate Russia leather, crinkled morocco, alligator- 
skin, and serpent-skin, They are to be had to 
suit all tastes, and even plaid stuffs are accepta- 
ble when carefully selected and fashioned; the 
lines and tints of the plaid must be subdued. 
Not only entire dresses, but also the upper parts 
of a dress, may be of a plaid stuff. Thus there 
will be first a skirt,a plain corsage, and plain 
sleeves of silk of the color of the predominating 
hue in the plaid. The plaid corsage is made to 
appear to be simply draped upon the plain under- 
corsage, being held on each shoulder, open at 
front and back, and without sleeves ; in like man- 
ner the drapery falls on the right side of the skirt 
only, and leaves the left exposed; the drapery 
crosses the front diagonally, and is caught down 
here and there with knots of ribbon to match; 
similar ribbon bows adorn the shoulders of the 
plaid corsage. Analogous costumes are being 
made up of striped stuffs, and of the innumerable 
open-work tissues which have been manufactured 
for next season and are still being manufactured, 

Little girls and children are wearing straw hats 
of most eccentric shapes, very irregular as to 
brim, and high and generally pointed as to crown. 
The brim is sometimes wider on the right side 
than on the left, sometimes raised or suppressed 
altogether at the back, and sometimes drooping 
on one side while raised on the other. The trim- 
ming is chiefly of ribbons rather than of feathers 
or flowers ; the-ribbons are formed into the most 
ingeniously shaped knots and bows, from simple 
fan shapes to those shaped like a windmill. 

EmMeELine Raymonp. 





Paston Carew, Millionaire and Miser.* 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 


Avtuor or “Tone Stewart,” “My Lovn,” 
“Lizzix Lorton or Greyriee,” “ From 
Dreams TO WAKING,” ETO. 


CHAPTER XVII.— Continued.) 


AS THE DAY WORE ON. 


ETTA felt that she was sailing over torpe- 

does. She did not see them—could not 
trace their exact lines, therefore could not avoid 
them—but she knew they were there. 

“Not much,” she answered, vaguely. “ Not 
more than any one else.” 

“Surely you are an Indian! You were born 
in India, were you not?” asked Lady Jane, in the 
same hard, cold, uncomfortable way. 

“Yes, I was born there, but I left when I 
was eight years old,” replied Yetta, always vague 
and unconscious of the reason why. 

“Still it is your native country, and has ac- 
customed you to the sun—made you aa exotic,” 
said Maurice, supporting. his mother. 

“ And your mother was an Indian,’ 
Jane, drawing her bow at a venture. 

“She was in India when my father married, 
but she was English,” said Yetta, still not under- 
standing, but more and more alive to the fact of 
danger. 

“I thought she had been a nautch-girl or a Be- 
gum, or something like that,” returned Lady Jane. 

Yetta first stared hard, as if a little dazed for 
a moment; then her face and neck flushed a 
deeper crimson than even on that day when she 
had floated into the still waters of Heron’s Pool 
and found Lanfrey and Ethel on the bank. 

“Did you think me a half-caste, Lady Jane?” 
she asked, hotly indignant. “ Did you think that 
my sweet mother could have been a black woman, 
and I with this hair? You know very little of 
India, if you imagine my father would have mar- 
ried a native, or that I am the daughter of one. 
Another time, take pains to inform yourself 
before you insult the memory of one who never 
injured you!” 

She turned away in a tumulé of passion that 
was verily a new sensation to her. She, gen- 
erally so tranquil, and with whom the stream of 
life ran so gently, to be now caught in this whirl- 


, 


said Lady 





* Begun in Harrgr’s Bazaz No, 1, Vol. XIX, 





pool of indignation—she, who thought so tender- 
ly for others and cared for their remotest sen- 
sibilities, to have flung a reproach and a sarcasm 
into the face of Lady Jane Clinton, the social 
Queen of Beaton Brows, and in the presence of 
her children, among whom she counted her own 
especial friends—what sooty demon from the 
depths of Tophet had possessed her !—what ven- 
omous tarantula had stung her ! 

Her heart was fluttering like a frightened bird ; 
her cheeks were burning; her lips were set and 
squared; her soft eyes were bright and dark 
with her unwonted anger. She had raised herself 
to her full height, and lifted her head high on 
the slender neck which was usually a little bent, 
like a flower-stalk when the flower is heavy; her 
whole body was quivering, strung, and tense; 
and in defence of the mother she had never 
known, she felt as if she could have defied a 
dozen such as Lady Jane, even if her lance had 
grazed the face of Ethel and pierced the hand 
of Lanfrey. 

“Do not let yourself be so disturbed, Miss 
Carew,” said Lanfrey, striding up to her, and 
before the whole world offering himself as her 
friend against his mother’s enmity. “We, who 
have never been in India, do not think with such 
horror of these mixed marriages as you do who 
have been in the country. To us they are like 
any other. [am sure my mother did not mean 
to hurt you, and is sorry that she has done so,” 
he continued, looking back to Lady Jane, as if 
asking her to apologize. 

“Tt was an insult,” said Yetta, in a clear, reso- 
nant voice. “ And it was intended as an insult.” 

“Leave the mother to settle her own affairs, 
Lanfrey,” said Maurice, savagely, in an undertone 
to his brother. To his mother he said, also in 
an undertone: “ Mother, you have gone too far. 
You do not want to burn your boats behind you ; 
and that nautch-girl was a blunder.” 

““Why this extraordinary outburst, Miss Ca- 
rew ?” asked Lady Jane, with well-acted surprise. 
“What offended you, pray? Are not Indian 
women as good as any one else? They are God’s 
children like ourselves,” she continued, with a 
beautiful outflow of democratic Christianity that 
would have done eredit to St. Francis Xavier. 
“Why should you be vexed? Do you think your- 
self so very far above all the rest of the world 2” 

“ And do you think it a compliment to be asked 
if my mother was a nautch-girl and a native?” 
asked Yetta, still hot and proud. 

“T am sorry if I offended you, and I am glad 
your mother was not a Begum,” said Lady Jane, 
coldly, making the most of an apology it was in 
her nature to make. “Though you would not 
have been different from what you are if she had 
been,” she added, ambiguously. 

Yetta bent her head in a stately kind of way; 
then turned to join Mrs. Ellacombe, when she 
should have found her. Lanfrey was going with 
her. His mother called him. 

“ Lanfrey, I will not have you make a fool of 
yourself by pinning yourself to that girl’s skirts 
in this ridiculous way,” she said, in a harsh whis- 
per. “Stay here with me, and give me your 
arm. Ethel, keep with your sisters. You are 
not to be trusted out of my sight, tiresome child 
that you are! Maurice, go and get that insolent 
young woman intoa good humor again. Iamglad 
her mother was not a Begum, though I dare say 
she was, after all, That fair hair is no proof; 
and there is something very odd about her eyes. 
They are far too dark for her complexion, and I 
am sure show black blood. But go, Maurice. 
I do not want to offend her, though she is such 
an insolent spitfire.” 

By which it was evident that those double-act- 
ing hinges were actively at work, and that my 
lady’s mind, usually so clear and trenchant as to 
the course to pursue, now wavered like a door 
blown to and fro by the wind—in spite of the 
French proverb, neither open nor shut. 

Lanfrey ground his teeth and mentally cursed 
his fate. He could not refuse to give his mother 
his arm, and he could not fly at his brother's 
throat, nor even insist that he should not go after 
Miss Carew. She was not his property to take 
or deny; and he was obliged, as we all are, to 
subdue the impulse of the natural man im favor 
of the artificial restraints of the gentleman; 
while Maurice, flushed and as uncertain of his 
real wishes as his mother, dashed after Yetta, 
and got up to her just as she vanished through 
the archway. 

““My mother is sorry she vexed you; and I 
am sorry too,” he said, as he came up to her. 

He was not sorry. On the contrary, her pas- 
sion, gentle as it had been in the roll-call of 
passions, had touched a kindred chord in his own 
nature; and he admired her for her outbreak 
more than he had even for her sweetness. 

“Do not talk of it,” said Yetta, proudly. 
“ When things are done with, they are done with.” 

“T see you do not forgive easily,” he said, with 
a light laugh, wanting to goad her into a new fury 
—wanting to see the fire blaze out again. 

“Ts keeping silence a sign of resentment ?” 
she answered, scornfully. 

“In that voice—that manner—yes,” he said, 
with the same light laugh. ‘ You have not for- 
given my mother, and you are cherishing resent- 
ment. See what a good interpreter I am.” 

Yetta stopped dead, and faced her tormentor. 

“ Please be quiet or leave me, Captain Clinton,” 
she said, angrily. “If you insist on talking of 
disagreeable things, I will not answer you. It is 
intolerable! I will not endure it! You are 
simply trying to annoy me; and if you insist, I 
shall appeal to some other gentleman for pro- 
tection.” 

“Do you mean war, Miss Carew ?” said Mau- 
rice, the flush fading away into the pallor of con- 
centrated anger. “I advise you to think twice 
before you make me your enemy, or enter into 
the lists against my family.” 

“Tf your friendship is to be secured only by 
submitting to your insults, 1 would rather have 
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your enmity,” retorted Yetta; and before Maurice 
could answer, they were run into by Fitz-George 
Standish on the lookout for his young saint, 
whose somewhat unsaintly excitement he had not 
seen and would scarce have credited, 

“This is of good augury,” said Fitz-George, 
taking off his cap and sweeping it to his knees 
in his exaggerated way. “I was just looking for 
you, Miss Carew.” - 

“And I am looking for Mrs. Ellacombe. 
Where is she? Do you know, Mr. Standish? 
Will you take me to her?” said Yetta, all in a 
breath, 

“Let me take you,” said Maurice, his face as 
white as the wild white roses Yetta held in her 
hand, and his eyes as dark and glowing as burn- 
ing coals. 

“No,” said Yetta, as proudly as before; “I 
will go with Mr. Standish.” 

The young guardsman drew himself up in the 
manner of a military man struck on the shoulder 
and made to remember his drill; Fitz-George 
writhed epileptically, longing to kneel at the fair 
girl’s feet and kiss the hem of her garments. 

“Thank you! oh, thank you, Miss Carew !” 
he said, with painful gratitade—convulsive effu- 
sion; while Maurice turned sharply away and 
joined the Shillibeers, as if in the gayest humor 
possible, to poor Amy’s radiant and deceptive 
happiness—so proud that she was held more at- 
tractive than the beautiful Miss Carew. 

Then said Mr. Standish, anxious to improve the 
time and profit by the occasion: “ Permit me to 
be your cicerone here, Miss Carew. 1 want to be 
your guide, I saw you carried off by those who 
understand these sacred ruins as little as they 
understand the subtle mysteries of primitive 
Christianity. I was mortified, but I was helpless. 
My duties as host called me elsewhere. Now I 
hope I may indemnify myself for my past pain.” 

“Mr. Clinton and his sister seemed to know 
all about these ruins,” said Yetta, with some haste, 

“ As to the names of the courts and walls, per- 
haps—as to the hidden meaning, nothing!” was 
the answer. 

“The hidden meaning!” repeated Yetta. 

In her voice was a great deal of surprise, and 
something that was rather keener than surprise. 

“Did they tell you all this ?” said Fitz-George, 
plunging into a long harangue on the beauty, the 
sacredness, the spiritual splendor of monastic life 
and medieval times generally—a harangue pro- 
nounced in his monotonous voice, with as many 
obsolete words as his vocabulary furnished, as 
much posturizing as he could foree his limbs to 
adopt, and as large a cargo of wsthetic affecta- 
tion as he could sail with, anyhow. He perorated 
and never ended; and Yetta began to think she 
had fallen into the hands of the Wandering Jew, 
doomed to speak rather than to travel, when 
Octavia Gaysworthy dashed across the scene, 
and, to Fitz-George’s infinite disgust, fastened on 
Yetta like an octopus darting on its prey. And 
where Octavia Gaysworthy appeared, romance was 
put to flight, 

With her matter-of-fact vulgarity she broke in 
on their host’s harangue at one of its most high- 
flown points, and tossed up his finest phrases like 
so many egg-shell cups and saucers. 

“ What rubbish!” she said, her nose in the air, 
“Have you ever been to Italy, Mr. Standish? 
You would see there what your horrid old dirty 
monks are like, and be thankful that we had done 
with them! Dirty, lazy old creatures, who wear 
woollen things till they actually drop off in rags, 
and who never wash more than their hands and 
faces, and not them too often! And this is the 
kind of thing you want to see brought back here!” 

“The baleful modern spirit has fouled the old- 
time beauty,” said Fitz-George. ‘“ Wherever it 
has lighted it has left its mark and stained that 
which was as pure as the morning dew with the 
color of its own mud—London mud! Modern 
monasticism in Italy is not what monasticism was 
centuries agone in this faire England of ours,” 

“What rubbish!” again said Octavia. “ As if 
it was not always the same—only more so! 
Why, it never changes. The Church of Rome 
boasts that it is always the same. And what 
can the modern spirit, as you call it, do to a set 
of people who never go out, and don’t read news- 
papers, and are so ignorant they thought the 
Prince of Wales was Henry the Eighth? They 
live just as they did in the time of the apostles— 
not a bit different.” 

“Pardon me, Miss Gaysworthy, there were no 
monastic orders in the time of the apostles,” said 
Fitz-George, disdainfully. 

“But 1 have seen pictures of them!” cried 
Octavia. “There is a picture in Florence—a 
funny little thing all in compartments, as it were ; 
and there were saints and monks and angels and 
things all mixed up together.” 

““ Why seek to deny the holiness of our Ancient 
Mother and the bountiful outpour of her grace ?” 
asked Fitz-George, reproachfully. 

“Oh, bother!’ said Octavia. ‘* Do you want to 
persuade our darling here to be a nun ?”’ laugh- 
ing shrilly. ‘ You would make a duck of a nun, 
you dear, in your white coif and wimple, or what- 
ever it is called,” she added to Yetta. “ But it 
would be a burning shame to shut you up and 
never let you see your friends, It is only a nun 
to whom a gardener is a man, some one says. 
Fancy you, after all your triumphs in the world, 
reduced to make eyes at a gardener !” 

“Ridicule is no argument, Miss Gaysworthy,” 
said Fitz-George, irritably. ‘Miss Carew will 
not, I am sure, allow herself to be warped from 
righteousness by the raillery of Miss Gaysworthy.” 

“Nor made into a dear darling duck of a nun 
by the eloquence of Mr. Fitz-George Standish, 
Miss Gaysworthy’s friend,” was Octavia’s pert 
rejoinder. 

“Mr. Standish might do worse than that,” 
said Elsie Arrol, dryly. 

She had the trick of stealing upon her Petrar- 
ca unawares, when he thought he had safely 
landed her for a short breathing-space. And 
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since the arrival of Yetta Carew, she had stolen 
upon Him rather more often than before. 

Losing her usual serenity for the second time 
within this half-hour, Yetta said, impatiently : 
“Oh, please leave me alone! I cannot bear to 
be made the subject of discussion !” 

Verily, Yetta Carew, our gentle, courteous dam- 
sel, was showing new lights and fresh facets to- 
day; and without doubt the mosaic had got 
wrongly placed and the kaleidoscope inharmoni- 
ously shaken ! 

A fresh combination was made by the dinner, 
which once more gathered all the party into one 
body. Yetta was sitting under the shade of a 
beech-tree with Mrs. Ellacombe, when Lanfrey 
came out of space and settled himself close to 
them, devoting himself exclusively tothem. Lady 
Jane, quite at the other end, could neither re- 
form nor decompose existing arrangements ; and 
though her “‘ breast was straitened,” and she was 
worried and annoyed all round, she had to make 
the best of things as they were, and to conceal 
the displeasure on which she could not act. Had 
it been Maurice who was sitting by Miss Carew, 
she would have seen therein the hand of Provi- 
dence, and would have reasoned herself into the 
frame of mind which ascribes to piety the satis- 
faction due to gratified desire. But there was no 
heavenly leading for Lanfrey. The estate would 
be none the better for the younger son’s good 
fortune, if the elder had to go to the wall. 

(v0 BE OONTINURD.} 





A MAY-DAY FLITTING. 
By MARY TUCKER MAGILL. 

FPMUIERE is no day in the whole year which 

brings such anguish to the hearts of the citi- 
zens of New York city who contemplate a change 
of residence as the first day of May. Mrs. Light- 
Jace is a citizen of the great metropolis, and Mrs. 
Lightlace is obliged to move, consequently that 
lady is the victim of care and anxiety. It is true 
that she has moved before; but, unhappily, fa- 
miliarity with the operation does not engeuder love 
for it, and in all her other moves she has had 
the assistance of Mr. Lightlace, and he has made 
his last move, with the assistance of the under- 
taker, and his sorrowing partner has to “go it 
alone,” or with the meagre assistance afforded 
by her little daughter Alice. It is very provok- 
ing that her landlord has sold the house over 
her head, and to a man who is so unreasonable 
as to wish to live in it himself, and has given 
her notice to evacuate the premises by the Ist 
of May. Now Mrs. Lightlace is both an ambi- 
tious and an energetic woman. She says to 
Alice “ what other women have done I can do, 
and I am determined that your aunt Grim- 
shaw and your cousin Jemima Strong and your 
uncle James and his wife shall not have it to 
say, as I know they will if they get the chance, 
that poor Mary is so little fitted to fight the battle 
of life alone. Iam going to show them that I am 
equal to any emergency.” And on the emphatic 
any Mrs. Liglitlace threw up her head like a “ war- 
horse scenting the battle afar off,” and Alice 
looked the awe she felt over the astounding spirit 
of her heroic parent. 

So it happened that when Uncle James came, 
as in duty bound, to his brother’s widow, and 
offered lis services to assist her, she said, with 
praiseworthy unselfishness, as she laid her hand 
on his arm in true sisterly fashion: “ You are 
most kind, my dear brother, but I must decline 
with thanks. I made up my mind when my 
dear husband left me” (here Mrs. Lightlace wiped 
away from her eyes a tribute to the dear depart- 
ed) “that I] would never burden any one with 
my troubles, Each one has his own to bear, and 
I must learn to take care of myself and little Alice 
here. I shall do very well.” 

So brother James went away with an easy mind, 
greatly rélieved that he might devote himself to 
his own moving with an easy conscience; and 
Mrs. Lightlace would have been pleased had she 
overheard him telling sister Grimshaw and Je- 
mima Strong and his wife that “ Poor Mary is a 
very sensible woman ; has very good ideas of tak- 
ing care of herself.” 

After many disappointments a house was se- 
cured, and then the all-important matter of an 
express-man with his wagon was to be considered. 
“He must be reliable and he must be reason- 
able,” said the woman of judgment. If Mrs. 
Lightlace had been as wise as she fancied her- 
self she would have consulted brother James on 
this all-important question, as any one experi- 
enced in the business of May moving knows the 
demoralizing influence of that fateful day on the 
most trustworthy New York city furniture express- 
man. ‘The only question which agitates him is 
how large a harvest he can reap from the ne- 
cessities of his fellow-man, and he will compass 
sea and land to wring the last cent possible. But 
Mrs. Lightlace was too anxious to establish her 
reputation as an enterprising and managing wo- 
man to consult any one. She felt sure in her 
heart that these matters were very easily man- 
aged when persons were “really efficient”; so 
she started on her search in good spirits. Her 
first surprise was at the astounding prices with 
which they confronted her; eight, nine, ten, and 
up to twenty dollars a load they asked, with the 
most unblushing effrontery. She was almost in 
despair, At this rate it would take all she had 
to live on for six months to get into her new 
house. At last a happy chance, as she thought, 
conducted her to the stand of Paddy O’Rourk, 
who, after some haggling, agreed to “do the job” 
at five dollars a load. 

“ Have you a large wagon?” asked Mrs. Light- 
lace. 

“ Indade an I have that same, mum,” answered 
Paddy. 

“ And two strong horses?” queried the lady. 

“ Why surely, mum ; two as foine bastes as you 
iver set your two eyes on.” 

“ And you'll be very careful 
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“Yis, mum; you may thrust Paddy O’Rourk 
iny day in the year,” answered Paddy. “I refar 
you to Mr. Dinnis Mulligan, of Brooklyn, an’ Mr. 
O’Shaunesay, of Jarsey City; they'll till ye that 
it’s mesel is the bye that does the fair thing. The 
sxints forgive me if I chate a widdy woman, an’ a 
lady at that!’ And Paddy lifted his ragged hat 
reverently while uttering his pious invocation. 

So the engagement was made. And after Mrs. 
Lightlace had charged him to be sure and be on 
time at ten o’clock, and Paddy had called down 
anathemas on his head if he should be “the 
twintieth pace uv half a sicund out uv the hour,” 
the lady returned home with a light heart. In 
her enthusiasm she said to Alice: “I do like the 
Irish ; they are so full of heart! Now that poor 
rough fellow, only think of his taking notice of 
my weeds! His manner was really—well, yes, it 
was really tender.” And Mrs. Lightlace wiped 
away another tribute to the late Mr. Lightlace. 

May morning dawned bright and propitious. 
Mrs. Lightlace said she felt as if fortune was 
smiling, and the spirit of the “dear departed was 
hovering over her.” Alice and she rose with 
the dawn and finished the packing of the last 
articles in the midst of the comfortlessness of 
bare, uncarpeted rooms; for, with commendable 
judgment, the carpets had all been put down in 
the other house ready for the furniture to be 
moved upon them. Ten o’clock came, but no 
Paddy; eleven, twelve, one, two, and still no 
Paddy. Mrs. Lightlace developed first restless- 
ness, then uneasiness, then perplexity, then in- 
dignation ; and finally, in the midst of the direst 
wrath, a small one-horse wagon drove up to the 
door, and out of it leaped the delinquent Paddy. 

“Goodness gracious!” exclaimed Mrs. Light- 
lace. 

“Gracious goodness!” chorused Alice; while 
faithful black Nancy grumbled, 

“ Dat’s what cums ob trussin de Irisher.” 

Paddy made his appearance in the midst of 
the indignant crowd with the most perfect sang- 
roid, his rubicund nose more rubicund than 
ever. 

“Is this ten o’clock by your watch?” asked 
Mrs. Lightlace, with bitter irony. 

* Indade, thin, missus, en it’s not mesel’s to 
blame. Sure an it wuz the leddy what lives on 
Tinth Avenue beyant the Fartith Street. I wuz 
ingaged to move her at sivin; en she tauld me 
she had wan load, an a small wan at that; an, be 
jabers, it tarned oot to be three.” 

“ Perhaps you told her, as you did me, that you 
had a large-sized furniture wagon and two fine 
said Mrs. Lightlace, with a cold tone, 
and a glance which sparkled with wrath toward 
the wagon and the poor tired horse that was 
standing on two legs and resting the other two. 

“ Faith, mum,” said Paddy, with unblushing ef- 
frontery, “an isn’t it the foinest wagon in the 
city, the strongest an the roomiest fur the size? 
an sure an I tauld ye no lie about the horses nai- 
ther, fur didn’t wan uv ’em toomble down dead in 
the stall no later thin last noight? an wasn’t I 
oot this marnin be the break uv day to hire an- 
ither? an isn’t ivery hide uv’em busy? Sure, 
mum, it’s the truth I’m telling you this blissid 
day; the horse ye see there is aquel to anny tin 
animals you iver see; he’s got the sperret in him 
uv a divil, mum, an will wark frum marnin to 
noight widout iver axin fur rist. I wouldn’t take 
foive hunderd dollars fur him. A valable ani- 
mal he is, mum, But you mustn’t be afther kapin 
me waitin’, av you plase, mum. I’m sorry to hur- 
ry you, but [’ve got three people a-cursin’ me in 
as miny differint places now.” 

What was the lady todo? She was obliged to 
move; she knew that it would be impossible to 
get another wagon now; so with tears in her eyes 
and bitter anger in her heart she let Paddy and 
his wild Irishmen in among her cherished trea- 
sures, sending Alice and Nancy to the other house 
to receive them. 

Is there any sufferer who has passed through 
this trial, with inefficient workmen, who cannot 
supply a description of what followed? Mrs, 
Ligitlace looked on with compressed lips, as one 
after another of her cherished treasures was bat- 
tered and badgered, Paddy sealing her lips by his 
voluble complaints. 

“ Sure anit’s a shame that I didn’t know allI was 
infur. I wuddent hev ondertook the job uva saint 
undher tin dollars a load. Stiddy, byes! stiddy! 
Lift a little higher. Och! ye’ll ruinate the far- 
nichure, av ye’re not keerful! Hould on! Tim, 
what do ye mane be bein’ so rackless? I know 
the farnichure is sinful hivvy, curses on the 
man that made it; he desarves burnin’ in a place 
which I won’t mintion in the prisence uv a lady. 
Bedad, Dinnis, ye’ll toomble the sofy over the 
banisters av ye’re not more keerful! An as 
shure as ye do, it’s mesel that will toomble ye 
afther it. Marcy on us! look at the plasther that 
ye’ve brouglit down at that stroke!—enough to 
piasther iny house ye'll iver own. It’s the truth, 
mum; av I niver spake anither ward, it’s a far- 
chunit leddy ye are this day to make the ingage- 
mint wid me; there’s not anither man in the 
three kingdoms, lit alone Amerikey, that wuddent 
break ivery shingle uv your big farnichure into 
small bits, an I a-movin’ uv it at the starvation 
price uv foive dollars a load, an a leetle extra fur 
trates fur the poor min that are ruinin’ them- 
selves in your sarvis.” 

Poor Mrs. Lightlace! where was the spirit that 
was to support her in the battle of life? In the 
dust, at the feet of Paddy O’Rourk. Vainly she 
struggled against the insane conviction—that off- 
spring of Paddy’s oratory—that ‘she was under 
obligations to him. What matter that she recall- 
ed the burning wrongs she had suffered at his 
hands? Her woman’s nature felt a personal re- 
sponsibility in the weight of the furniture, and 
every drop of perspiration which trickled down 
the faces of the laboring men made a furrow in 
her heart. She fairly quailed when she thought 
of her large-sized Hale & Kilburn folding bed, 
with its heavy weights. Up to this time it had 
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been a great pride with her. She had paid one 
hundred dollars for it; at this moment any one 
could have purchased it at twenty. 

Load after load went off ; Mrs, Lightlace, count- 
ing them up at five dollars each, trembled at the 
sum. The poor tired horse stood on two legs 
whenever it was possible, and bore up with su- 
perhuman endurance. The men groaned and 
sweated, and curses both loud and deep smote 
the ears of the wretched Mrs. Lightlace. At 
length the torture neared a conclusion, and in 
doing so approached its climax, which was the 
folding bed. Mrs. Lightlace had not exaggerated 
the gravity of the situation. Paddy fairly raved. 

“ Hale, Kill, Burn,” he read, with dramatic 
emphasis. “Ay, it’s joust what I'd do wid the 
invinters av I cud lay hands on ’em, the murtherin 
varments. Shurely, mum, ye’ll niver go to bur- 
thenin’ your conshens wid the sin of axin us to 
move sic a mountain as that widout exthra pay ? 
I sees it in yer face this blissid minnit that ye 
euddent do it.” 

Poor Mrs. Lightlace! She was too worn out 
to contend, the sun was nearly down, and she was 
faint from long fasting, so she promised a dollar 
more with very little delay. 

“ An shure, mum, it’s the coostum to secure me 
pay befure the last load is delivered,” said the 
mendacious Paddy. 

Mrs. Lightlace looked her astonishment, but 
was swept away by a torrent of energetic oratory 
from her tormentor; so she yielded the point 
again for the sake of peace, paid him, and prom- 
ised to meet him at the new home, which was 
only a few blocks away. 

When she reached this goal of her hopes she 
found everything in quite a settled state, and she 
gathered “ heart of grace” as she drank the cup 
of tea which dear little Alice had ready for her. 
It gave her time to put herself right upon her 
real status with Paddy, and without his eloquence 
to counteract the result of her reflections, she, 
more and more indignant over his conduct, had 
just reached a climax, when his voice at the door, 
announcing that his work was done, except a few 
articles which the “ byes” were “ fitchin’ up,” in- 
spired her with a great desire to give him what 
ladies are wont to style “a piece of my mind.” 
Paddy forestalled her, however, by further provo- 
cation. 

“An shure, mum,” he said, bowing low, ye’ll 
stand trate fur me an the byes; a dollar will be 
chape.” 

“No, I will not!” was the electrifying answer ; 
“not one cent more will I give you. You've 
cheated me, you’ve broken my things, and I have 
already paid you far more than you deserve. 
Now go, and never let me see you again !” 

Paddy looked astonished at her unexpected en- 
ergy, but he did not “ go”; instead, he answered, 
in a tone more of sorrow than of anger: “ Ye 
won’t stand trate, won’t ye,mum? It’s the right 
we allers claims, an the byes won’t bring up the 
weights fur the big standin’-up bed till ye gives 
us our rights. The saints forgie me if I lets 
mesel be imposed on becase I’m a poor man. 
Good-avenin, mum; a plisint night to ye. Whin 
ye foind yersel ready to gie me the dollar, I'll 
fitch yer weights; yell foind me at me stand.” 
And away went Paddy, and before Mrs, Light- 
lace recovered from the shock, Nancy rushed in 
to say that the wagon had gone off with some of 
the things in it. If Mrs. Lightlace had been 
wise, she would have sent for brother James to 
help her out of her embarrassment; but, alas for 
the foolish ambition of women! she could not 
make up her mind to sacrifice her reputation for 
independence and strength of character; she 
would win the battle herself, and no one should 
know the particulars of the struggle. It was too 
late to take any steps that evening, but in the 
morning she would “ have that wretch arrested, as 
sure as [am born.” As nothing had been surer 
than that fact for more years than Mrs. Lightlace 
would have cared to acknowledge, we need not 
be surprised that the morning found her with no 
diminution of-her determination. She took a seat 
at the breakfast table, and then ordered Nancy to 
summon a policeman; and that official present- 
ing himself, she informed him that she wished 
him to arrest Paddy O’Rourk at once. She was 
somewhat dismayed by the intelligence that she 
would have to obtain a warrant at the police 
court before that could be done. But even this 
news did not alter her determination. At ten 
o’clock she sallied forth. Poor little timid Alice 
with tearful eves insisted on going with her. 
This was permitted until they arrived at the en- 
trance of the formidable-looking building on 
Sixth Avenue, when Mrs. Lightlace, feeling her 
own heart quailing, positively refused to allow 
her young daughter to go farther; so Alice re- 
tired to a store opposite, and waited her reap- 
pearance. 

Mrs. Lightlace, it must be confessed, felt a 
quickening of her heart-beats as with flagging 
footsteps she mounted the steps leading into the 
court of justice. If she had not had a character 
to sustain she would have turned back then and 
there; but as that could not be, she confided her 
trouble to the tall policeman at the door. It was 
reassuring to mark his indignation at the recital. 
“The villain!” he exclaimed; “he will get six 
months sure. Just you go in, ma’am, and sit down 
till your time comes; then go up and tell the 
judge all about it, and he will bave it all right in 
a minute.” 

While he had been speaking, our heroine had 
been looking past the speaker into the untried 
field upon which she was about to enter. It was 
a strange sight to her inexperienced eyes—the 
immense hall filled with a motley crowd of black, 
white, and yellow men, women, and children, cul- 
minating in the judge’s platform at the farther 
end, where he now sat administering justice by 
the wholesale. His present attention was con- 
centrated upon a sadly bloated woman who stood 
before him with a little girl whom she held by 
the hand, The child was reaching backward to- 





ward a rough laboring man, and apparently try- 
ing to get to him; the baby lip was pitiful as the 
man shook his head. The story was easy to 
read: the mother was a drunkard, and the father 
wanted to take the child, to whom she clung. 
About the judge were grouped men who were 
writing at tables. 
“ Reporters !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Lightlace, as a 
recollection darted into her brain of numerous 
paragraphs in which these gentlemen of the 
quill had entertained the public with dramatic 
scenes from the police court, “Only suppose 
they should make an item of me and Paddy 
O’ Rourk !” 

The policeman assured her that there was no 
danger, and she at last got up courage enough to 
follow his instructions and seek a seat. Trem- 
blingly she advanced down the middle aisle, look- 
ing right and left for a vacancy. When near the 
front she was arrested by the voice of the judge, 
who exclaimed, with startling severity, “ But, 
madam, you are drunk.” 

Her dismay at hearing such an accusation, even 
when addressed to another, the novelty of her 
surroundings, the perplexity of her position, be- 
wildered our adventurer to such an extent that 
she neglected to take heed to her ways. She did 
not see that she was on the brink of a step, and 
the next moment fell forward headlong, prostrate 
before the assembled court. In her mortification 
she would fain have lain there forever, and it did 
not console her anguish to hear a voice from the 
reporters’ tables say: ‘‘ Another drunk, evident- 
ly. Respectable middle-aged woman in widows’ 
weeds. A terrible example of the increase—” 

Just here she felt her arm pulled, and raising 
her head, found a bloated woman tugging ener- 
getically at her arm, as if anticipating some diffi- 
culty in getting her upon her feet. The dreadful 
suspicion conveyed by this intimation, the “ hail- 
fellow-well-met” expression upon the coarse fea- 
tures of her assistant, brought Mrs. Lightlace to 
her feet in a second. Vainly she tried to shake 
off her companion. She held her as in a vise, 
and whispered, audibly: ‘“ Niver mind, hinny ; 
hould on to me; sich akserdunts will happen. I 
fell joust here meself six months ago, and got 
off with ten days.” 

The judge never interviewed Mrs. Lightlace ; 
Paddy 0’ Rourk was never arrested by that lady. 
The tall officer at the door had a vision of a fe- 
male flitting past him; and little Alice, watching, 
saw her mother rush down the steps as if she had 
lost her senses. Flying to meet her, she cried: 
“Mamma, what can have happened? Oh, what 
can it be?” 

“Don’t ask me, my child. Oh, that dreadful 
place! Your poor mother is disgraced for life. 
Go at once, Alice—go at once to that wretch, 
Paddy O’Rourk ; pay him all he asks. What is 





money to such troubles as this ? 

With such disjointed exclamations the wreteh- 
ed Mrs. Lightlace pushed Alice into a street car, 
and hurried home. 

The Herald of the following morning sported 
quite an interesting item, which was read by Mrs 
Lightlace while at breakfast: “A respectable- 
looking middle-aged woman in widows’ weeds fell 
in the Jefferson Market Police Court yesterday in 
a state of beastly intoxication. She was assisted 
to her feet by another female scarcely better off. 
The shock seemed to restore her reason; she 
rushed from the building before any one could 
stop her. We could not learn her name.” 

Mrs. Lightlace will let brother James assist her 
in moving hereafter. She has no longer an am- 
bition to prove herself a managing, capable, in- 
dependent woman. She cannot be deceived by 
Irish blarney, and she hates Irishmen with great 
bitterness. 





RECENT NOVELTIES IN EM- 
BROIDERY. 
\ TITHIN the last year Londoners have had 
opportunities, never enjoyed before, of not 
only studying the beautiful embroideries of East- 
ern nations, but of seeing them in process of 
working by native craftsmen, and of learning the 
different styles of work and the materials used. 
First we had the Japanese workers with their ex- 
quisitely fine silk, their clever and truly artistic 
manner of laying on their coloring, and their deli- 
cate manipulation of stitches. Then the Indian 
workers came on the scene, and at their native 
village at Battersea we had the opportunity of 
seeing the dexterity with which they execute the 
fine tambour-work which for countless ages has 
been a favorite form of work in the East. It is, 
perhaps, one of the very oldest forms of embroid- 
ery, and has been known and practised in Persia, 
and throughout probably India and Asia Minor, 
from prehistoric times. It appears to have 
reached us through France somewhere about the 
time of Louis XV., and some very charming work 
was done in it in the reign of Queen Anne, or pet 
haps later, in the Georges, for ladies’ dresses, 
with small detached sprigs, evidently of Indian 
parentage, on white cambric. It may be made 
pretty and artistic by careful coloring, and if it is 
very fine; but it has not the charm of the freer 
forms of embroidery, which are not necessarily 
worked in lines. . . 

Now we have a “ studio of Persian and Arabian 
art,” with native artists ready to carry out origi- 
nal decoration of a very fine order, and an Arme- 
nian embroideress working on some of the very 
beautiful designs which still come to us through 
Constantinople. 

The craftsmen and women of the East seem to 
have in no degree lost their cunning, and though 
some forms of work seem to have become extinct 
and the secret lost, most of what is now being 
produced is every whit as fine and as beautiful as 
the old, though without the mellowing which only 
time can give. 

The actual workers, we are told, are almost all 
Armenians, but the work is now done in Con- 
stantinopie, And it is curious to see how the old 
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customs and traditions still survive. 
Different kinds of work are the 
crafts of special families, and have 
been handed down as trade secrets 
for ages past; now and then the 
last possessor of the secret dies 
without imparting it, and the 
of work becomes extinct. We heat 
of one Armenian lady who lately 
earried with her to the grave the 
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knowledge of how to execute one 
peculiar kind of embroidery which 
was in great request ; she would let 
no one see her work, and she had 
no children to carry on the craft, 
so she let it die with her. 

This accounts for the curious 
varieties of work which we some- 
time see appear—as if some old 
store had been su idenly turned out 
—and then as suddenly disappear, 
and no more is to be had 

An exceedingly interesting bun- 
die of specimens was lately sent 
from Constantinople to London, 
which were obviously the work, if 
not of one woman, at least of one 
family. They were examples of that 
beautiful drawn-work which is but 
rarely to be found now in Persia, 
though in old specimens it is freely 
used, and was undoubtedly the ori- 
gin of lace. 

The designs are all geometrical, as 
indeed is necessary in work which 
from its very nature must always 
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start from squares. In some, s¢ 
many threads were drawn out each 
way of the cloth, and the working 
over of those which were left and 
the addition of others were so elabo- 
rate that it was difficult not to take 
them for specimens of Italian reti- 
cella lace, though on examination 
the hook embroidery marked them 
as of Eastern origin. Others, again, 
had a net-work of squares made of 
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For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. V., Figs. 29-89. 
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skirt and description see Supplement.) 
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8-HAIR AND Piusa Dress, 
Front.—See Fig. 3.—{For diagram of over- 


drawn threads worked over, and on 
this was darned a pattern, exactly 
resembling the ancient lacis, found 
in early Italian lace, except that in 
the latter the ground is always first 
made by netting over a mesh. 

It seems a thousand pities that 
this very beautiful and decorative 
kind of work should not be more 
cultivated in our English and Amer- 
ican schools. It can be partly done 
by quite young children, and has, in 
fact, been taught in the Irish work 
schools, but the great aim there 
seems always to be to produce some- 
thing cheap, and no care is taken to 
emulate the perfection of the work- 
manship that comes to us from the 
East, while well-executed work of 
this class would be practically ever- 
lasting, and would repay both work- 
er and purchaser. 

One difficulty has always been the 
flattened fibre of the modern ma- 
chine-made linens, and the trouble 
that they give in drawing the 
threads ; but this is far from being 
insurmountable, and there are many 
manufacturers now trying to pro- 
duce fabrics resembling the charm- 
ing old linens of the days before 
steam-power was known and our 
materials were flattened and calen- 
dered into one uniform gloss, and 
filled with dressing. 
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Dress.—Back.—|[See Fig. 2.] 


For diagram of over-skirt and description 


see Supplement, 


A good deal may be done by long 
steeping to get rid of the objectionable 
“finish,” but a hand-woven cloth with 
a round and not flattened fibre is what 
is wanted as a foundation for drawn 


embroidery. 


A very charming material has late- 
ly come out called étamine cloth, 
which is really a machine-made imi- 
tation of drawn-work. It is manu- 
factured in stripes, and may be used 
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For pattern and description see Supple- 
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Figs. 1-4.—ParasoLs 
For description see Supplement. 


very effectively for embroidery intended to be seen on both 
sides. In many of the most beautiful Persian embroideries 
the pattern is obtained wholly by darning in colored silks 
on a coarse linen ground, and in Eastern work on thin fabrics 
we constantly find the darning so arranged that both sides 
of the work shall be equally decorated, though not always 
actually the same. Some forms of cross stitch are quite as 
good on one side as the other, and the work now known in 
Germany as “ Holbein,” although it is of Armenian origin, 
should appear the same on both sides. 

One of the advantages of the advent of the “‘ Studio of Per- 
sian and Arabian Art” is the introduction for the first time 
into England, for centuries, of the real gold and silver thread 
and wire, which make Oriental work so much more beauti- 
ful than ours 

Gold. “ passing,” as it is called, could always be obtained 
by ordering it specially to be made, and is sold by weight 


= 


Are 


Fig. 2.—Woot Cosrume.—Swwe View.—[ For Front, see Vig. 1 
Front Page. |—Cur Parrern, No. 3822: Basque, 25 Cents; 


Over-Skirt, 20 Cents. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 5.—Parasou (en tout cas.) 
For description see Supplement. 


Figs. 6-9.—PaRasois. 
For description see Supplement. 


JACKET WITH VEsT. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. III., Figs. 19-27. 


according to the quality of the gold used; but it is nei- 
ther so fine nor so pliable as that still made in the East, 
and used by the native embroiderers. 

Chinese and Japanese gold, which, as is well known, is 
gilded paper twisted round thread, can only be used by 
laying it on the surface of the embroidery and stitching 
it down, while the Persian gold can be worked with the 
needle or the hook through the ground. There are sev- 
eral qualities in the purity of the gold, and the best is, of 
course, the most lasting—not tarnishing at all, in fact; 
but the other qualities bear rubbing up, if they become 
at all dimmed, with a dry wash-leather. 

There is no comparison whatever as to the superiority 
of work executed with metal gold thread over that made 
with paper, and though the former would be much more 
expensive in a large mass of work, it ought certainly to be 
used in church embroideries in preference to anything 
else. The native Armenian embroiderers obtain a very 
good effect by twisting the gold thread in two or three 
strands as they work. Some of the Armenian work re- 
cently brought over is in satin stitch of white floss upon 
a silk gauze, brightened here and there with silver or 
with gold thread for dresses. These dresses are made 
for their own wear, but they can be cut so as to make 
up very beautifully for evening costumes, and the Arme- 
nian worker is ready to make such additions to the em- 
broidery as the dress-maker may require. The idea is 
suggestive, for there is no reason why machinery should 
not be brought into play to produce the designs on Ind- 
ian muslin, crépe, or silk gauze, and a little finishing by 
the hand would give all the individuality of hand-work. 

Much has been done lately in the mingling of machine 
and hand work .in.Jace. Many of what are called “run 
laces” are made, as far as the ground design is concerned, 
at Nottingham, by machinery. They are then given out 
to the hand-workers, who outline the pattern with linen 
or silk thread, greatly enhancing the appearance of the 
lace thereby. 

A new kind of decorative work has lately been intro- 
duced, which is also a form of machine-woven lace. It 
is called royal Danish guipure, from the name of the 
Danish lace which is-the foundation of the work. It is 
in cream or deep écru color, and is somewhat coarsely 
woven, though the designs are good and bold. It is out- 
lined by a thick cord woven with the lace. Upon this as 
a ground very beautiful patterns are produced, partly by 
darning or working in colored silks into the net, and part- 
ly by outlining the thick thread design with a fancy cord 
made by the crochet-needle first, of crewel or silk, with an 
i..er couching of the tinsel which is so much used now. 


If Persian gold, or even fine Japanese gold, were used in 
place of the somewhat tawdry tinsel, the effect would be the 
same, and there would be the advantage that the work would 
not become tarnished nor blackened by exposure. When very 
fully worked up it is impossible to recognize that the ground 
is woven lace at all. It is, in fact, ve ry rich embroidery. It 
is specially woven for table covers, so as not to need joining 
at the corners, or may be had deep enough for mantel valances. 

Another new idea for cross stitch embroidery is perforated 
cloth or felt. The perforation takes the form of a bordei 
running along the material or round the table cover, or it 
may be had for cushions in squares. On this, as on perfora 
ted card, any design may be worked in cross stitch, and by 
this means the cloth appears as ground to the embroidery 
without the trouble of having to work over canvas and draw 
the threads. Of course the whole of the portion perforated 
requires to be worked over, beyond the design, with some 
neutral color, or at least one which will harmonize with the 
cloth and the embroidery, and form a band of union between 
them. 
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Eramine Dress triMMED with Braip.—Front.—{For Back, see 


Page 308. ] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. 1., Figs, 1-13, 
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HORSFORD'S ACID ‘PHOSPHATE 
MAKES A COOLING DRINK. 


Into half a tumbler of ice-water put a teaspoonful of 
Acid Phosphate; add sugar to the taste.—[Adv.] 





Soort's Emulsion of Pure Cod-Liver Oi! with Hypo- 
ae iites in Tubercular Troubles of the Lungs. 
yr. A. F. Jounson, Cedar Rapids, lowa, says: “I 


» used Scott’s Emulsion in tubercular troubles, 
with satisfaction, both to patients and myself.’’— 
{[Adv.] 





ADVERTISHMEIN'LS. 
GOLD BAKER -R’S 


breaks f Coc, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
| admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


HOW TQ BE BEAUTIFUL!) 


THIS SECRET HAS = ~y SUCCESSFULLY 
SOLV 


by the Parfumerie ee E CRISTO. 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY. 


It not only beanti- 
complexion ; also, 
transparency. It is 
leading belles of 
and is recommend- 
cians. Satisfaciion 
ey refunded. P age 


1878, 













fies but purifies the 
produces a brilliant 
endorsed by the 
Europe & America, 
ed by leading physi- 
guaranteed or mon- 
P $1.50 per box. 


‘ace Powder. 





Mart k. 
Veloutine nasi Soo. 


Warranted the best in the world, 50c. and $1 per box. 


INDELIBLE LIQU ID FACE ROUGE, $1. 50 per bottle. 
INDELIBLE LIQUID LIP ROUGE, $1 per bottle. 


THE BEAUTIFYING MASK, Patented. 

Renowned throughout the world ; price (with accom- 
panying preparations), $2 

Mammaria! Balm, for developing 
wrinkles, $1 per bottle. 

Rusma, for removing superfluous hair, $1 per bottle. 

Adonine, for dyeing hair instantaneously any desir- 
able color, without injury, $1.50 per box. 

Alburnine, for making hair golden brown, $2.50 per 
bottle 

Magic Hair Tonic, $1 per bottle, 
assortment of beautifying specialties 

Mammaria! Balm not only develops the bust but 
improves the form wherever applied, and also pos- 
itively eradicates wrinkles; price, $1 per bottle. 

Hair cutting and curling on the premises by best 
French artists; front pieces dressed while you wait, 25 
cents each. Marie Antoinette feather-ligit switches, 
naturally wavy, from $5 upward. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14ith St., three doors from Macy’s. 


THE PILLOW-INHALER ! 


**A Discovery as Radical as Vaccination.” 


Will permanently cure Ca- 
jtarrh, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
and Incipient Consumption. 


aan l:; Used the same as an ordi- 
y pillow. No pipes or 
Perfectly safe to the 
= moat delicate. ‘I het te stimony 


the bust, removing 


and an additional 







— Ns 
‘ahs, NIGHT INHAL ae10x, “> que ation, as attested by the 

experience of thouss unds. For 
further information, call or send for Descriptive Book 
and Testimonials, 


THE PILLOW-INHALER CO., 
25 East 14th Street, New York. 
Mary Orrior: 1520 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Curoago Orrior: Central Music Hall, State and Ran- 
dolph Streets. 


BLACKING 


PRESERVES AND SOFTENS THE LEATHER, FOR IT 
CONTAINS NO SHELLAC OR ACID. 


~~» HIGHEST AWARD, GOLD MEDAL,+- 
AT THE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION, 
Bottle contains dowble quantity. Use no other. 
GEO. H. WOOD & CO., Manufacturers, Boston. 











JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Sovo By ALL DEALERS Troucnour Tae WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-I8378. 


TO THE LADIES. 


Latest Paris Novelties, Hand Embroideries, and 
Tapestries. 

Mexican and Japanese Curios. 

Stamping, Designing, and Materials for Needlework. 
Lessons given in every branch of Embroidery. 

Mail orders will receive prompt attention. 


DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 


Parlors, Bi Broadw way and 14th St., N. YY. 


GRANULA 


Roady Sot aepeen 
diet. Un iva dyspepsia 
Our Home 

ures s 











Seansin Cae Co.. Saar N. 





ALL THE RACE. 


This fabric is particularly 
desirable for dressy wear, it 
rae not crease and will, 
Gainnes by washing, ever 
aining the Crazy effect 


Opened in White, Cream, and Beau- 
tiful Colors. Every piece bears 
above trade-mark ticket. 


THE FEBRUARY NUMBER OF — 
BENTLEY’S 


FANCY WORK QUARTERLY 


contains illustrated and very explicit instructions for 


MAKING FILIGRET FLOWERS, 


and a new thing in decorative work, called 
LAVA WORK, 
With NEW STITCHES IN DRAWN WORK. 


The Quarterly, enlarged to 36 pages, contains over 
400 illustrations of Stamping Designs, Fancy Articles, 
etc., and reduced Price-list. 

Single C opies, 25 cts. Subscription One Year 50 cts. 

Every lady that does Fancy Work needs it. 


BENTLEY'S ART-NEEDLEWORE, 
12 West 14th Street, New York. 





SERKYS’ TEA —Guaranteed the gen- 
uine Serkys, direct from the Orient. ‘It is 
composed of aromatic herbs and flowers, 
and celebrated for its wonderful heailth- 
giving virtues. It is the best Tonic sed- 
ative and teantifier of the complexion in 
the world. Jt removes all pimples and 
skin eruptions, and is acknowledged a specific against 
dyspepsia and bilious disorders, kidney, malarial, and 
nervous complaints; also in stppre »ssed troubles pecu- 
liar to women ; gives instant relief. Invaluable for pro- 
ducing refreshing sleep. Ask your druggist for it. 
Price, 50c. and $1.00 per box. 

SERKYS’ TEA COMPANY, 54 West 23d St. ; 

And at VANTINE’S, 877 Broadway, New York. 

Wholesale Depot, 236 Church St. 





“To Embroider 


CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Bratnerv & Anmstrone's factory ends,called Waste 
Embroidery. 40c, will bay one ounce, which would cost 
One Dollar in Skeins, All good silk and beautiful colors. 
Designs for 100 styles of Crazy Stitches enclosed in each 

package. Send 40 cta. in ee or postal note to THE 
BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL SILK U0., 621 
Market St., Philadelphia, Pa.; or, 469 Broadway, N.Y. 








BYoreEmuS ON 


[Be 
Towet Soaps: 


** You have demonstrated that a ferfectly pure 
soap may be made. I, thereforé, cordially com~ 
mend to ladies and to the communit in ae oy 
the employment of your pee La Belle 


soap over any ad 





Is made from the choicest quality 


of stock, and contains a LARGE 
PERCENTAGE of GLYCERINE; 
therefore it is specially adapted for 
Toilet, Bath and Infants. 


HOW CAN LADIES WEAR 


coming, wiggy- 
looking pieces 
for their hair as 
they do, when, for 
the same expense, 
DP they can get 
Waves and Front 
” pieces particularly 
adapted to the style of 
every lady, and which 
are the correct Fashion, so 
natural and perfect, always 
in order? No dressing re- 
quired. Twenty different 
varieties to select from. Send 
for my Descriptive Catalogue ; 
it is the finest work on fashion- 
able hair - dressing ever pub- 
lished. Sent free. 

My Palm Kosmeo pre- 
vents wrinkles, rongh skin, and 








pimples. Is superb, and without 
a rival. Price, $1.00 a Box— 
mailable. 


Kosmeo Poudre, warranted 
the best Powder in use, perfectly 
harmless. Price, 50c. a box— 
mailable. 

Turkish Rose Leaves, 
Indelible Tint for Face and Lips, 
exquisite in color, fine as the blush on the peach, 
50c. and $1.00 a Bottle—not mailable. 

Auburnine, for changing any color Hair to 
the now fashionable Auburn, $2.00 a Bottle—not 
mailable. 

Fliaid @Or,or Golden Fluid, for blond- 
ing, the Hair. Price, $1.00 a Bottle—not mailable. 

rices moderate as before removal from E. 14th St. 
‘ERS. Cc. THOMPSON, 240 5th Ave., N.Y. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED: 
THE 


be to AVE. 
Side Vie 
Patented Feb. %, 1817.) 








CORSET. 


A new invention. Has no 
front cag and no lacing in 
the back. Can be put on and 
off in much less time than the’ 7 : 
ordinary corset. Makes a 2 
Is easily adjusted to the form, and can be 














better fit. 
loosened or tightened without removal from the person. 


Conforms itself readily to large hips and busts; is re 
commended by physicians. Price in Satteen $1.50 each, 
Couatil, $2.00. Agents wanted to canvass, to whom liberal 
discount will be made. ADDRESS 

E. 8. SMITH. BIRMINGHAM, Coxx. 


‘TO! LETTE “DES DAM ES. 

Ladies: A perfectly natural. fresh, and lovely com- 
plexion is the result of using Mme. Lewenberg’s 
famous Pastilles de Florence (white or tinted), as 
powder or cream. For paleness or sallowness, nse 
Rose Powder, which is not affected by perspiration 
or washing. Sold by Druggists and fancy-goods deal- 
ers. Price 50cents. N. B.—Samples and testimonials 
mailed free,on receipt of postage stamp by Mime. 
LEWENBERG, 258 West 23 St., N. Y. 


SA x Age RY 
Wo MAN WANTED sc: og te sot ‘al- 


- R Responsible house, References exchanged. Address at 
Gay BROS., 14 Barclay Street, N. ¥. 








quickly and painlessly cured 
athome. Free Sriai Course 
toall, HUMANE REM- 
EDY OO., Lafayette, Ind. 








Our Sewer, for 1886, of 140 pages, conta 


of the NEWEST, BEST and RAREST SEEDS and PLANTS, 


6 cts. (in stamps) to cov 


contain 





Our Green-house Establishment at 
Jersey City is the most extensive in 
— Annual Sales, 2}, Million 


ing colored descriptions and Illustrations 
will be mailed on receipt of 


PETER HENDERSON & CO, 25 &,31,Corient st, 














Domestic Monthly. 








PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP CLAIRETTE. 


The new Clairettes are firmer and handsomer, and have a deeper mourning effect 
than those which had such a success last season; and the same material with a border, for 
veils, is just what is required, and can be worn fearlessly when crape would be ruined.— 


Clairette, with a bonnet and veil of the same material, will be found at once the most 
elegant, suitable, comfortable, and serviceable costume for journeys.—Le Bon Ton. 
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Embroidering Silks 
Unchanging Colours 
as. Pearsall & Co. 


(England) invite attention to their 
UNFADING EASTERN DYES, which are. 
totally different from the modern dyes, and identical 
with the Colours in Ancient Persian and Indian Needle- 
work, They will bear Continued Exposure to Light, 
and will Wash, without Fading or Changing. 





None but the te ha Se nay on are used 
for Jas. Pearsa ..s ‘* FILO - FLOSS,” 
“ TWISTED EM BROIDE RY _ SILK,” and 


“ EASTERN DYES FILOSELLE.” 

Retail of Schools of Art Needlework and Stores through- 

out America and Canada. Wholesale also of the leading 
New York and Philadelphia Berlin Wool Houses. _ 
N.B.—The name ‘PEARSALL’ $s’ and the words 


“UNFADING EASTERN DYES’ are on every skein, 
‘0 other is genuine. Imitations abound. 








DRESS REFORM 


UNDERGARMEN 







OF SERSE ere MATERIAL 
MADE TO ORDER: 
—— Vest and Drawers 
separate or in one, 
Scariet and white all- 
wool. Heavy &light 
merino. Samples of 
dan material sent on gp- 
i MI} plication, Ready- 
made Union Under- 
rments— Vest and 
; if rawersinone. Equi- 
} ise, Emancipation, 
Hiss Aly’ revs Reform &:Com. 
Ls fort Waists. Corded 
Waists a Specialty. Shoulder 
Price, $2.25. Brace and Corset combined. Ob- 
stetric Bundages, Shoulder Stocking Snnporters. Sani- 
ire Napkins,ete. New Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


Mrs. A. Fletcher, @ East 1 4th St., New York. 


lagna 






_WORCESTER’S 


DICTIONARY 


CIVEN AWAY! 


A Pocket Dictionary of the English Language, 
compiled from the Quarte and School 
Dictionaries of 
JOSEPH E. WORCESTER, LL. D., 
With Foreign Words and Phrases, Abbrevia- 
tions, Rules for Spelling, and 
Numerous Tables. 

Frofusely Illustrated. 298 Pages. 
Will be mailed paid and Free of Charge to 
: any reader of Harrer’s Bazar who will 
bad | >uy_2 box of DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC 
z= SOAP of any grocer (you have to use Soap 

every week, and this soap improves by age, and is 

& BEST of all.) Take off all the wrappers, wrap them 
| up like a newspaper, and mail them to us. (Postage 

ee on them thus wrapped is only three cents.) After 
bubd «addressing the package to us, write across the left 
€ sohand corner of it “ Return to,” ete , adding your fué 
name and address. On receipt of the wrappers, we 

[—| | will mail to you postage paid, and free of all expense 
to you, one of these Dictionaries. We refer to any 

Bank or Grocer in the U.S. as to our responsibility, 


S I. L.CRACIN &CO. 


114 South Fourth St., Philade 


ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO 


H? AS been known for 60 years to be the best, purest, 
and most fragrant tooth powder. It whitens 
the teeth, prevents and arrests decay, strengthens the 





| gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. 
| Cheap tooth powders, pastes, and washes contain acid 


and gritty substances which scratch and ruin the 
enamel, but Rowlands’ Odonto is warranted free from 
all acid, gritty, or deleterious compounds. The only 
genuine Odonto is Rowlands’, of 20 Hatton Garden, 
London. Sold by the best druggists. 


I R. T. FELIX Gou RAUD’S ORIE NTAL 

CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 
Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, 
Moth-Patches, Rash, and Skin dis- 
BS eases.and every blemish on beauty, 
and defies detec tion. It has stood 













Jess we taste it to be 
sure it is properly 
made. Accept no 
counterfeit of similar 
name. Dr, L. A. Say- 
er said to wlady of the 
haut. tom (% patient): 

‘As youladies will use 
them, I recommen: 

‘Gouwraud’s Cream’ as 
the least harmful of 
all the Skin prepara- 
tions.”” For sale by all 
Druggists and Fancy- 
= Dealers in the 
U. S., Canadas, and 
Euro 


_FERD. ¢. HOPKINS, a 4s Bond St, N. ¥. 


PURIFIES 
AS WELL AS 
Beautifies the Skil. 








7 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julians Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently all an- 
noving disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may ! address Mme. JULIAN, No. 44 East 25th St., 





NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 


Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 


P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


SHOPPING i 5755.00 
of long experience, good 
taste, &c., without charge. Forcircular, references, &c., 
address MISS A. BOND, 280 Fourth Ave. . N.Y. City. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, Established 1875. 


aig 2 HELEN 
ECKER, 113 East 14th Street,’ New York. 





ME. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY, 
42 West 28d St., N. ¥. City. Send for Circular. 
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BLAGK SILKS 


550 PIECES of TAPISSIER FILS AND 
DEBRY’S CELEBRATED LYONS CACHE- 
MIRE SILKS. ATTENTION IS CALLED TO 
THE FOLLOWING COMPARATIVE LIST OF 
PRICES : 

Quality: 

A, recently sold at $1.25; now 93e. 

B, recently sold at $1.45; now $1.13. 

C, recently sold at $1.65; now $1.23. 

E, recently sold at $2.25; now $1.53. 

F, recently sold at $2.50; now $1.73. 

G, recently sold at $3.00; now $1.93. 

These are acknowledged to be the 


best and most reliable silks for wear 
in this market. 


N. B.— Only Address, 


Le Boutillier | ©f 74 
Street, 
S, | NEw york. 


_ Brothers, 
YOU WANT CLOTHING FOR 
BOYS, GIRLS, or BABIES—or anything 


IF for Complete Outfits fom Hats to Shoes — 
you will find the largest assortment, the best 
styles, and the lowest prices at the 





Illustrated Catalogue, containing latest styles, sent free 
on application. 


BEST & CO., 


60 and 62 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


Now ready, the Spring number of my catalogue, 
containing illustrafions and descriptions of Fancy 
Work, Lustra Painfing, also latest Price-List of ail 


Embroidery Materials, Plushes, Felts, Chenilles, Ar- 
rasenes, and Silke. Price for Home Beautiful and 
Supplement, 2% cts.; for Supplement, 15 cts. Mention 


Home Beautiful. 
Mrs. T. G. 
10 West 14th St., 
(Mention this rae) 


STAMPING. 


The Spring Supplement, of 32 large pages, con- 
taining over 500 of the latest designs for Stamping. 
Price of Supplement, 15 cts.; price of large book, 
3200 designs, and Supplement, 25 cts. 


* MRS. T. G. FARNHAM, 
10 West 14th St., New York. 
(Mention Stamping Design) 


J, A. BLUXOME & CO. 


Sixth Ave. and 2ist St, N.Y. 


DRESS COODS, 
SILKS, SUITS, and WRAPS. 


Spring and Summer Catalogue, 


Quoting lowest prices, mailed free to any address 
upou application. 


FARNHAM, 
New York. 





FOR THE FAIR SEX. 

The Lablache Face Powder, so 
delicate, so dainty and refined, is a 
most exquisite toilet preparation 
It is the admiration of thousands of 
lovely American women who owe 
their beauty to its constant use. It 
will add brilliancy to a maiden’s 
charms, and make the complexion 
as soft, transparent, and pure as an 
infant's. To the fair sex who pride 
themselves on having the most deli- 
eate skins, this toilet powder is be- 
coming distinguished, and is found 
among other fashionable surround- 
ings upon the toilet tables of the élite. The Lablache 
Face Powder is for sale by all druggists, or will be mailed 
to any address on receipt of a 50-cent postal note, or 
25 2-cent stamps. BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfum- 
ers, and sole proprietors, 58 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR 
Is the only ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS 

preparation for hair wholly or partially 
> Bray. It produces every shade, from the 
G lightest ashen, gold, blond, chestnut, and 
auburn to brown and black ; leaves the hair 
clean, soft, and glossy ; does not stain the 
skin; is immediate and lasting, also odor- 
less; is equally desirable for the beard. 
“Turkish or Russian baths do not affect it. 
Price, $1 and ¢2. Ask your druggist for it, write for 
descriptive circular, and send sample of your hair when 













ordering. General Depot, 54 West 23d St., New York. 
IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR CO. 





vi PISO’S CURE FOR 








Golden Hair Gan. |: 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue 80 universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Guods, 817 Sixru Avunvz, New Yorx. 
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The Breton Jersey; one of our latest styles, with 
vest front, and plaited pompadour which buttons on 
the side; coat back can be supplied in black only. 
Price, $2.48. 


EHRICHS’, 


8th Avenue, 24th and 25th Sts., N, ¥. 
THE MAY PART OF THE 
Young Ladies’ Journal 


NOW READY, contains a great variety of attractions, 
including the continuation of a new story, entitled 
“MISS HARRINGTON’S HUSBAND,” 
By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
A Laney Coloreal Triple Fashion Plate of 24 Figures. 
he ENLARGED GIGANTIC FASHION SUP- 
PLEMENT. nearly four feet square, containing 


SIXTY-SIX FASHION ENGRAVINGS 


of all the Latest Paris Fashions 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 
Price Reduced to Thirty Cents per Copy. 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 
General Agents, 29 and 31 Beekman Street, New York. 
Subscriptions received for all Foreign Periodicals, 
but beware of canvassers pretending to be our agents. 
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RICES LowEST- STYLES BE 
peTENT CLERKS yuL MAIL ORDe 
TO 


ESTAB 1840 


SEND FOR =o alan ae CATALOGUE. N) 


LE BOUTILLIER BROTHERS 


BROADWAY & 14! 





# ST,N.Y, 


RICHARD J. WALTER, 
37 and 39 West 22d St., 
ART INTERCHANGE BUILDING, 
NEW YORK. 


New Designs every week. Novelties for Scarf Ends, 
Coucheons, Panels, Screens, &c. Heads of Shake- 
speare and Grant for Repoussé and Embroidery. 
Prices Cheapest, Write for Patterns on approval. 


Eres Ss 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


STAMPING PATTERNS 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

To show style and quality of our designs, we are put- 
ting up a package of 1 5 Extra Size Patterns,suitable for 
Patntine or Emprorpeny, with Box of Dark and Light 
Powders, 2 Pads, and directions for Inpetipie Sramp- 
tne, with Book of Instructions on the Kensineton 
and Lustra Painting, for $1.25 (worth $2.15). Call or 
address PATTEN PUB. CO., Manufacturers 
and Designers, 38 West 14th St., New York. 


THE BRADLEY 
a 


TWO WHEELER. 
PERRY’S PATENT. 


















The only Two Wheeler that is abso- 
lutely free from Horse Motion. Send 
for free circular ‘How to purchase di- 


rect Srom pone 
co., Przeceee, ¥ : «a8 Galle e Fze L, 
oston. 


MUSIC GIVEN AWAY, 


To introduce our New Winter Catalogue of Sheet 
Music, Music Books, &c., into every family having a 
Piano or Organ, we will, on receipt of 20 cents to pay 


postage, send free ten complete pieces of our 
very latest Popular Vocal and Instrumental 
Music. full size (11%x13 in.), printed on 
elegant heavy music paper, and would cost 
$4.00 at any music store. New Illustrated Cata- 
logue of all kinds of Musical Instruments, 10 cts, extra. 
WILLIS WOODWARD &€ CO., 
Publishers, 842 2 and | 844 Broadway, N. ¥. 


> For | 


CURI 


the sin 
nvis ble, comf ortable and 


OX, 853 a N Y 
Send before you : bay for a description of 
stamping outfits, they are better than any 
you see advertised. catalogue of 3000 de- 
signs, wets F _W. P. - Pray, Lynn, Mass. 


Waste embroidery silk, large box, 25 cents, 
Kensington floss, 25 cts. per doz. Assorted 
embroidery silk 25 sk’ns for 18 cents. Large 


ball tinsel, 11 cts. By mail. W. P. Peay, Lynn, Mass. 


Price | ie free. 





Bridal Outfits. 


Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladwes’ Suits 


and Underwear. 


b> 
0) 


Kr IVES 20», 
ony “ 


Have just closed out from the leading Manufact- 
urers of Suits and Cloaks of this city the Ralance 
of their SPRING STOCK and IMPORTED 
SAMPLE SUITS, at about 


THE ORIGINAL COST, 


As follows: 


345 LADIES’ COSTUMES, 


Cloth, Canvas, Silk, 
and Velvet. 


268 LADIES’ FINE WRAPS, 


In Lace and Jet Ne 


and Lace, ete. 


420 WALKING JACKETS, 


In Checks, Boucle, Cloth, ete. 





Lapigs who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders. 


Lord & Taylor, 


Vv 





ar 


Broadway and In 


Twentieth nt - 
ART *.* ART 
20 Cts. ONE DOLLAR. 


A colored study of Chrysanthemums, or Mermet roses, or 
a Marine, or Autumn Scene, with a copy of the ART INTER- 
CHANGE, full of designs for painting and embroidery for 


WENTY CENTS. 


Three beautiful colored plates, viz: Jacqueminot Roses, 
Afternoon Tea (figure sketch, ») by Percy Moran; and Sleep- 
ing Cupids, together with lovely Pansy design for dress 
front and other novel designs, in black and white, for art 

work, and six copies of the ART INTERCHANGE for 


ONE DOLLAR. 


ret Gencriptive circulars, 4 
THE ART INTERCH: ANGE, 37 W, 22d St., N. Y. 


‘THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S H.C. F. KOCH & SON, 6th Ave. 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES @ 


Ger. Great Specialty is growing and distributing 

OSES.We have all the latest novelties and finest 
pm a sorts, in different sizes and prices to suit all 
wants. Over 450 choicest varieties to choose from, 
We send strong Pot Roses safely by mail to all Po st 
Offices, purchaser’s choice of varieties, all labeled, 


3 TO 12 PLANTS Gj, £8,fo s'5 


per Hendred. 


Etamine, Cac hem ire . 











3 Boucle and Lace, Moire 


These were all made this Spring for the best 
City trade, of exquisite style, perfect workmanship, 
and will be offered to our friends and the public 
at prices to insure their rapid sale, 


& 20th St., N. ¥. 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CU RLY ¥ Hair. 
mmedhede ‘becoming’ to lad 
who wear their hair parted ‘$6 
up, according to size and co or. 
eaeueying ask, with prep’n 

joods, Cosmetics &c., 
sent C. 0. "D. any where. Send to 
the m’fr for Diust’d Price-Lists 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’| Music Hall)Chicago 





according to value. Two ie, dK e. yexpress. Our i 

New Guide. 78 es, elegantly Sea Free, Send six cents for poss ige, and receive 
Address THE NGEE & C > CO, free, a costly box of goods which will 
Rose Growers, W at Grove, Choncer™ Go! Pa. os Ip all, of either sex, to more money 


anything else in this 
workers absolutely sure. 


ight away than 


EVERY LADY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO Vortunes await te. 


world. 


s. Tr. TP: AYLOR’S Terms mailed free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 
strated Monthy Fashion Report For ping: Moveeie vr Now etl 


German” as Progressive 
Euchre, will be sent, a te for Ten Cents. 
OWEN MOORE CO., Portland, Maine. 


UT PAPFR PATTERN FREE of Spring Style to every 
lady sending 15 cents for colored Fashion Plate to 
B. SUBERS, box H. i. Philadelphia, Pa, 


per : SAMPLE HOUSEHOLD ARTICLE. Agents 
FREE Wanted. Send 2-cemt stamp for postage. 


(Mention this paper.) ! A. GOHRING, 202 William Street, New York. 


A FEW FLOWERS. 


In common with most plantsmen, it has been our custom to issue every Spring a catalogue 
of the plants we have for sale. This 
value to plant buyers. 


ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 
The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 
Copies, 6 = “— Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. Send 
orders to S. T. TAYLOR, 930 Broadway, N.Y. 


For Priv: ate Theatricals, Tableaus, Panto- 
mimes, Recitations, and Readings, Cha- 
rades, Dialogues, Theatrical Goods. Cata- 
logues free. Address HAROLD ROOR- 


BACH, 9 Murray St., New York. 








hide 














catak and we fear of little 
ght be be 


ing practical 


gue is necessarily a repetition, 


It has occurred to us that'this afinual expense mi urred 


ultural 


etter inc 
in the issuing of pamphlets, describing a few of the very best plants, giv 
directions and suggesting new and better arrangements for gardens than tl 
used, At present we are sending out the new edition of our book, “* 
WORTHY OF GENERAL CULTURE,” endeavored to 
beautiful and fascinating garden can be made with hardy plants, and how great a mistake the 
present almost universal custom is of using nothing but the so- 
niums, coleus, et 


se commonly 
A Fi EW FLOWERS 
in which we have show how a most 
alled bedding plants, gera 


» for gardening purposes. The book is superbly 





printed, and among its contents are the ft 
“Hardy Plants are Best; 


lowing 
* ** Hardy Plants and the Modes of Arranging 


lustrated pages: 


Them ;"’ ‘“‘ Rhododendrons, Kalmias, and Hardy Azaleas ;" “* Splendid 
Garden Effects with Hardy Lilies;"’ ** Clematises, their Culture and 
Uses ;"” ** Decorative Possibilities of Hardy Climbers;"’ ** Success with 


4* Hardy Roses;"’ *‘ Tropical Garden Effects ;"’ 
= Trees."* The illustration 
to show the garden effec 


and ‘*Some Fine Lawn 


S are profuse 





most artistic, and are made 
ts of different pla 
This book is of real merit and exquisite beauty, and will be sent 


free with a splendid colored lithograph, 





y Messrs. Armstro: ng, of 
‘Her Majesty, 


stage. This ne w Rose has received 


Boston, of the wonderful new har¢ 





-. receipt of ten cents in stamps for p 
the highest award of merit at every principal rose exhit 
the past tw 


A new American Rose of equal merit 


ition in England 
» seasons. 

is the AMERICAN BEAUTY. 
and remarkable for its ever-blooming qualities 


It is extra large and fine, 


and ease of culture, We offer strong plants at a low price. 


B.A. ELLIOTT CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





ASK FOR 


\ URSHEEDT's STANDAR 


XXX. TOURIST RUCHINC. 
13 CENTS FOR BOX OF 6 YARDS. 


If your storekeeper cannot supply it, form a club of 10, and send $1.30 to the Kursheedt 
Manufacturing Company, New York City, and receive 10 Boxes Free. 


ASK YOUR NEWSDEALER FOR 


KURSHBEDTS STANDARD FASHIONABLE SPECIALTIES, 


Adapted to the Metropolitan Fashions. 


May Number now ready. 16 pages and over 100 illustrations, with prices and practical 
adaptations of 


Appliqué-Chambray Embroidered Robes, New Laces, Braids, and Ruchings, 
Silk-Embroidered Appliqués, Tuckings, &c., &c. Only 3 cents. 


Every Lady who regards Fashion and Economy should have it. 
Send 3 cents in postage stamps for May Number, if your Newsdealer cannot supply it, to 


THE KURSHEEDT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
New York City. 



















































THE LATEST. 


GERTRUDE. “How crRvEL! WHY DID YOU SNUB THAT POOR LITTLE MAN?” 
MAUD. “ W8Y, IT’s THE LATEST FASHION. ONLY A ‘BOY CUT.’” 


FACETLE. 


Tux youngest of a family of three boys, on concluding 
his evening prayer recently, asked his mother the mean- 
ing of “Amen.” She explained it. 

“Oh, that’s it, is it?” said the youthful inquirer. “1 
always thought it was because we were all boys, and going 
to be men some time, I s’posed, if we were girls, you 
would have us all say, ‘ A ladies.’” 

o——— 

They were discussing at the dinner table the blessing 
of having a good appetite, when one of the ladies con- 
vulsed the company by remarking of the head of the 
family that “‘ he is the smallest maneater I ever saw.” 

a 
SPRING. 


The song of a woman who does her own work, 








Sprivg! 
To be sure—so it is—and I’m going to sing, 
Not the tanes that the regular poets rehearse 
In ridiculous verse. 
I've nothing of winds aromatic to say, 
Nor pansies, nor tulips, nor hyacinths gay. 
live in the city, 
And discover no pretty 
Green leaflet or bud 
Sticking out of the mud; 
Nor do I hear warble of black bird or blue; 
Yet I know it is spring just as well as you do. 
Ay, I know it too well, for it’s all spring for me; 
From long before breakfast till long after tea. 
spring with the mats and the rugs out-of-doors ; 
spring to the carpets—drag them from the floors ; 
spring up step-ladders and wash down the walls; 
apring to the windows, I spring to the halls; 
spring to each corner, each closet, each nook ; 
spring at each dust-laden picture and book ; 
spring to the garret, where cobwebs abound ; 
spring (if I may be allowed the expression) to the cel- 
lar, half-way underground ; 
spring—but, good gracious! to tell everything 
I spring at wonld take me the whole of the spring. 
And when spring is over I feel, I declare, 
As though my springs were broken beyond all repair. 
Spring! 
To be sure—so it is—but let Nobody bring 
Any poems to me about beautiful flowers, 
Or life-giving showers, 
Or vine-covered bowers, 
Or sunshiny hours, 
For really such things seem extremely unmeaning 
To one on whom spring springs a lot of spring cleaning. 
euciptipaparane 


Pa tee et et ed tet 


A lady who @as a member of a class studying art con- 
cluded « recitation on Benjamin Haydon by saying that 
“toward the close of his life he committed suicide.” 


CSS “Ra 
Jenny (aged ten). “If it wasn’t so cold up in my room 
I'd write a poem.” 

Fanny (aged eight), “‘ Pooh! you'll never be a poem-er !” 


_—_—_a———- 
Scene: Moonlit promenade. 
Jenome (offering his arm). “ Don’t be afraid; this isn’t 
the Spanish arm, Ada.” 
Ava (not to be outdone). “The American arm—eh ?” 


—— ~~ 

Three-year-old Maggie had never seen any one who 
was quite bald except her grandfather, whom she had 
once or twice visited. A gentleman called one day to see 
her father,and taking off his hat, showed a very bald 
head. Maggie regarded him wonderingly for a ‘while, 
and finally venturing nearer, asked, curiously, “Is that 
your head ?” 





—@—_—_— 


Horace was standing in the upper hall one day doing 
something which his mother disapproved of and ordered 
stopped. He continued at it after one or two prohibi- 
tions, and finally she started toward him. He darted to- 
ward the stairway and down the stairs with such haste 
that he went two, three, and four steps at a time, and 
landed in a heap on the floor. Gathering himself up, he 
managed to climb upon a chair, and sat there puffing and 
yanting until his frightened mother reached him, when 
ne Was just able to gasp out, “‘ Mother, you oughtn’t—to 


—to—hurry me so!” 
a 





Mrs. B—— is one of those energetic, quick-motioned 
women who carry their work by assault. One day she had 
started across the room on sume errand, but midway for- 
got what it was. 

“What was I going for?” she asked aloud. 

‘Two-year-old, seated on the floor, and always liable to 
be swept up in one of her mother’s hurricane passages, 
asked, meekly, “‘ Was--oo—goin’—for—me f” 

cena 

Mrs. C-—- and her daughter, having gone to a debating 
society, were much mortified at having to take their de- 
partare in the midet of a speech, and to find that their 
movement embarrassed the speaker to the extent of caus- 
ing him to forget his argument. A friend hearing their 
story ked, « lingly, “And yet you were only 
carrying out his ideas!” 
















































































































































KEEP ON THE RIGHT SIDE OF THE DOLLAR. 


T’'ve lived sixty years in this frisky old world, 
An’ seen lots of changin’ an’ turnin’, 

An’ fifty of them, by the sweat of my brow, 

y bread an’ my. butter been earnin’, 

An’ I’ve larned many things, in the way of hard facts 
(I never was any great scholar), 

An’ here’s one for you. Whatever you do, 

Young man—an’, young woman, I’m warnin’ you too— 
Keep on the right side of the dollar. 


No matter how much you may want this or that, 
If you can’t spare the money to buy it, 

Don’t ran into debt, or you'll quickly regret 
That you ever were tempted to try ij 


t. 
Though your clothes may be white at the seams, an’ you find 


Rough edges on cuffs an’ on collar, 

Jest wait to get new till the same you can do, 

Young man—an’, young woman, I’m warnin’ you too— 
An’ keep on the right side of the dollar. 


Oh, the strifes an’ the troubles that would be, like weeds, 


Cut down in their pestilent growin’, 
An’ the blessin’s, like beautiful flow’rs, that folks 
In their stead would be conetantly sowin’! 
Oh, the homes an’ the lives that wouldn’t be lost, 
If all this plain precept would foller 
That I lay down to you! Whatever you do, 
Young man—an’, young woman, I'm warnin’ you too— 
Keep on the right side of the dollar. 


Senidialatieletinigpetity 

“Yes,” said the bookseller, “* we have a great deal of fun in our 
line of business; but I presume a great many of the things that 
seem funny to us would not strike the ordinary observer as spe- 
cially amusing. For instance, a person came in the other day and 
wanted to know the price of a set of Mr. Waverley’s novels. An- 
other asked for a list of David Copperfield’s works in paper bind- 
ings. A lady looking for something to read was recommended by 
one of my clerks to try something of George Eliot's, ‘He is a 
yood writer,’ said she. ‘I have read a number of his works, and 
ike them very much.’ The indiscriminate mixing of drugs and 
books in the same store also causes many luughable things to 
occur by people getting in the wrong place. Only last week a man 
sidled up to me, and sliding a pint bottle out of his pocket, re- 

nested me to ‘fill it with the best burbin for medical purposes.’ 

nd then the German school-children will come, and holding up a 
dingy bottle, ask ‘for a cent ink and put a stopper in the bottle.’ 
And so it goes, and you have no idea how these foolish little trifles 


help out the humdrum every-day monotony of store life.” 
oe 


Robbie has been brought up to have a profound reverence for the 
Father of his Country, and to think that no other hero quite com- 
pared with George Washington. The other day his brother was 
talking about his shoes. “* Now George’s buttons are all coming 
off his shoes, mamma,” he said, “‘ but I haven’t lost one off mine for 


weeks.” 


“The reason is,” remarked his mother, proudly, “that your 
mother sewed them on herself. I have come to the conclusion 
that no human being understands or ever understood the art of 


putting on shoe buttons but your mother.” 


Little six-year-old was listening, and here he asked, reproach- 


fully, “ Not even George Washington, mamma ? 













































































THIS WILL PUT AN END TO BIRD TRIMMINGS. 
THE FLOWERS THAT BLOOM IN THE SPRING FASHIONS WILL SAVE THE BIRDS FROM EXTERMINATION, 


VOLUME XIX., NO. 19. 





